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No. 16 
SLOW MAIL SERVICE 


We have many times had reason to complain of 
poor mail service, but this week has been perhaps 
the worst in our experience. From all over the 
country, including local subscribers in Chicago, 
have come complaints that The Traffic World has 
not been delivered. Never in our history have we 
failed to get the complete issue of this magazine 
mailed in the Chicago postoffice by Saturday after- 
noon. The last week was no exception. Responsi- 
bility for the slow service is entirely with the postal 
authorities. We are glad to have our subscribers 
write to us when the service is poor, but if they 
will also write to the Postmaster-General and their 
representatives in Congress their complaints may 
do some good. 


Vol. XXIII, Saturday, April 19, 1919 


PROSPECTS FOR A CHANGE 
With the time drawing near for the return to 
this country of President Wilson from the peace 
conference in Europe, interest in the transporta- 
tion field centers in forthcoming railroad develop- 


ments. It is assumed that, in leaving the peace 
negotiations, the President will give some atten- 
tion to pressing domestic problems, and of these 
the railroad problem is certainly one. 

There are many possibilities. One of these is 
that the President may do nothing, leaving the 
special session of Congress—which he is expected 
to call to attend to necessary matters of legisla- 
tion—to work out its own policy, now that its 
Political complexion is changed. This is hardly to 
be expected, though, if he should adopt that course, 
it ought not to interfere with the speediest and 
best possible settlement of the question by the new 
Congress, It is just as capable of acting and the 
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obligation on it is just as great without his sug- 
gestions as with them. The only thing it is de- 
pendent on him for is the action calling it to 
assemble. Without such a call it would not meet 
until next December. 


The President might relinquish control of the 
railroads without paying any attention to Congress. 
It is in his power to do so. This also is hardly to 
be expected, unless, perhaps, he might serve notice 
that they were to be relinquished on a certain date, 
placing that date so far ahead as to give Congress 
ample time to legislate as it thought best, either 
invalidating the date set by him or enacting 
remedial legislation to take effect when the relin- 
quishment became effective. Or he might formally 
put the matter up to Congress, giving it his best 
judgment as to what ought to be done. 


Whatever is done or not done by the President, 
we hope Congress will lose no time in going about 
the task. It is a most important one and yet, like 
most important problems, possibly easier of settle- 
ment than might appear to one who is awed by 
mere dimensions. The first thing is to get the 
necessary information on which to act. The inter- 
state commerce committee of the former Senate 
had completed its hearings before the outgoing 
Congress adjourned. Many of the members of this 
committee in the new Senate will be identical with 
the old. Asa matter of form, as well as for the in- 
formation of the new members of the committee, 
we suppose some means will have to be adopted 
of getting before the new committee the mass of 
information collected at these hearings. The same 
thing is true of the old Newlands joint committee, 
which conducted its hearings before the days of 
war and government operation. The information 
it accumulated is also available. The House com- 
mittee has held no hearings and we suppose it will 
wish to go through some such proceeding. But it 
ought to be brief, in view of the fact that much of 
what the committee would hear would be the same 
thing that has been presented before the other com- 
mittees. We should think the House committee, as 
well as the new Senate committee; might get along 
without any hearings. at all, except such as might 
be thought proper after some definite legislation 
is proposed and takes form in a bill. We can see 
little reason for any delay after Congress meets 
except such as may come through differences 
among the leaders who will prepare the necessary 
bills and debate on the floor on the specific terms 
of such measures. The main thing is to get about 
the task definitely and get some sensible proposal 
into concrete form, with a desire to get action. 


As to what the railroad bill shall contain, we 
suppose the policy of the Republican party will 
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govern somewhat, though this is not a_ political 
question—at least, it has not yet become so. We 
think practically everyone is agreed that there shall 
be no program of government ownership or of con- 
tinued government operation beyond the reasonable 
time necessary to make the readjustment. The 
principle of competition is to be retained. How far 
it is to be retained will probably be the perplexing 
point. The big question is what scheme, under 
private operation, to’adopt that will insure a living 
to the weaker roads without enriching too greatly 
the stronger roads; or, to put it another way, how 
to keep rates at a point where the revenue of the 
stronger roads will be within reason, without starv- 
ing the weaker roads. A plan of government guar- 
antee of revenue without entirely abolishing com- 
petition is one of the suggestions. A regional plan 
of regulation, considering the revenue of the roads 
by groups, is part of it. The man who solves this 
problem wisely and to the reasonable satisfaction 
of the public will have done something big. But 
we have no reason to doubt that it will be done. 
There is always a way to do a thing that has been 
agreed on as wise and proper. The thing agreed 
on here is that the railroads must be privately op- 
erated, under proper regulation, and that rates 
must be reasonable—neither such as to make pos- 
sible enormous profits for some, nor such as to 
mean starvation for others. 

We think another thing that is pretty generally 
agreed on is that the new scheme of regulation shall 
include a restoration of the power of the Commis- 
sion much as it existed before the days of the Rail- 
road Administration. In some respects, perhaps, 
that power should be broadened and in others, per- 
haps, it might be limited or curtailed, or at least 
exercised with a definite policy, outlined by Con- 
gress, in view. But that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should continue to be the regulating 
body we are firmly convinced, and we believe that 
is the opinion of most persons who have studied 
the subject and are qualified to speak, both car- 
riers and shippers, as well as the general public 
which does not deal directly in transportation. 


If the President calls a special session of Con- 
gress soon after his return and if Congress, either 
with or without his using the spur, gets down to 
business, there ought to be some railroad legislation 
on the statute books this summer or at least early 
in the fall. Possibly, even if this were accom- 
plished, the railroads would not be back in the 
hands of their owners by that time, for the law 
makers might think it wise to postpone the actual 
return until, say, the first of the year. But we can 
see no reason for postponing it any longer than 
that, for whatever may be found necessary in 
preparation ought surely to be possible of realiza- 
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tion by that time. We should think the time might 
well be much sooner, but if it is decided on with 
reasonable promptness and is not set too far in the 
future, perhaps all the needs of the situation will 
have been met. 


It will be seen that whether Congress gets busy 
at once or not, and no matter what the President 
does—unless he should do the unexpected and re- 
turn the roads suddenly before Congress has a 
chance to act and without allowing any intervening 
period—there must be several months—few or 
many, depending on the promptness with which 
action is taken—when the roads will continue in 
the hands of the government. There ought to be 
no question as to what the policy should be dur- 
ing those months. It ought to begin tomorrow— 
or, rather, it ought to have begun immediately 
after the armistice was signed. We are not hold- 
ing Director-General Hines to blame altogether 
that this policy is not being followed, for, though 
there are a good many things he might have done 
or left undone without asking anybody, he is not 
his own master and no one knows what his orders 
from the President are. Even if he has no orders, 
he might feel delicate about doing anything radical. 
But if he feels that he may not do it without orders, 
he ought to press for permission; and if he does 
not ask for permission he ought to be ordered by 
the President to put into effect at once a policy of 
restoring corporate management of the railroads as 
far as is possible under the present law. 

The shipping public is still suffering from war 
measures that even when there was war had noth- 
ing to do with winning the war, and that now, cer- 
tainly, ought to be withdrawn. There is no shadow 
of excuse for doing anything different from the way 
in which it was done before the Railroad Adminis- 
tration was created, except such things as are posi- 
tively obligatory under the federal control law. 
The spectacle of shippers having to meet with Rail- 
road Administration officials, praying that their old 
privileges be restored and that this, that, or the 
other rule or regulation of the Administration be 
lifted or changed, ought to cease: There was ample 
machinery for the performance of the functions now 
usurped by the Administration before that Admin- 
istration was created and there still is. It ought 
to be used, no matter what Administration officials 
think about it. That they have the legal power 
not to use it and to build new machinery is not 4 
valid excuse for their doing it, now that the emer 
gency is over. If any of their machinery is bettef 
than the old, it is for the lawmakers to say so and 
to incorporate it in the new scheme. In the meat- 
time the railroad men who happen to constitute the 
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(Continued on page 836) 
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in Washington 


Increased Railroad Rates.—In re- 
spect to railroad rates the country 
never had a situation like that now 
prevailing. Every word that comes 
to Washington indicates a yearning to 
obtain lower rates. If a vote were 
taken on the proposition, it is believed 
there would be a large majority in 
favor of a proposition running to 
the effect that the war is over and 
the reason for war rates has disap- 
peared. Yet there does not seem to 
be the least thought on the part of 
any responsible man in the Railroad Administration of 
reducing rates. On the contrary, thoughts seem all in the 
other direction, even if Justice Johnson, of the North Da- 
kota Supreme Court, is of the judicial opinion that the 
present rates are resulting in robbery of the people. 
Denial that there is any thought of another general in- 
crease in rates may be described as diplomatic. Congress, 
it is suspected, would not be pleased to have a general 
increase in rates made an annual fixture, like the giving 
of Christmas presents, for instance. Admission that an- 
other increase was in contemplation, it has been sug- 
gested, might decrease the affection of Congress for the 
Railroad Administration. There was so much hostility 
toward it at the last session that not the slightest effort 
was made, even by the official friends of the powers that 
be, to make even a report on the recommendation of 
the two Directors-General that Congress extend the life 
of the Administration to Jan. 1, 1924. It is true, of course, 
that no effort was made, either, to report any other plan 
for solving the question. That, however, is not a fact of 
weight when it is remembered that, poltically speaking, 
the Railroad Administration and the control of Congress, 
in the last session, were one and the same thing. There- 
fore, the five-year plan, technically speaking, was killed in 
the house of its friends. It had the approval of the 
President, but even with that indorsement it made not 
the slightest progress toward the first step of a favorable 
report. Therefore, thoughts about a furtiier increase in 
rates, general in its character, must be kept locked up, 
at least until after Congress has granted an appropriation 
to relieve the embarrassment resulting from the operations 
for the first year. This is not to say there are any such 
thoughts, but merely to suggest that if Director-General 
Hines or Director Chambers, in talks with themselves, 
admit the possibility of being forced to make another ad- 
vance, they would not be likely to grow loquacious about 


m the matter, even in the meetings of the Director-General’s 


cabinet. Talking at this time might even suggest speed 
on Capitol Hill with plans for unloading the railroads on 
their owners. 


Low Rates as a Means of Inducing Business.—Men who 
are old enough to remember, or have been interested 
though to have done any reading, know that there is not 
the slightest inclination on the part of any big traffic 
man now in power to deal with the slack tonnage situa- 
tion by the method used in treating a similar situation 


4 quarter of a century ago. In the nineties, rates were 
teduced in an effort to induce business. Exactly the 
reverse was the treatment given a like condition in 1913- 
4, when there was a falling off in tonnage. The rail- 
toads then proposed a five per cent advance (how modest 
that seems now) and the President supported the pro- 
posal to increase revenue, not by reducing rates to in- 
‘tease volume, but by increasing them, on the theory that 
the volume probably would not be diminished and there- 
fore the revenue would be increased. That was the first 
_ rates were raised to counteract the effect of a dwin- 
ling tonnage. The intervention of the war made impos- 
‘ible a thorough test of that kind of treatment. By the 
lime the advance became operative, the war demand had 
stimulated business to such an extent that the railroads 
— Starting upward on that wave of prosperity that 
ad its crest in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. The 
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prosperity continued through 1917, although the first three 
months of that year were so bad that the railroad execu- 
tives had one spasm after another on account of the 
gloomy outlook. It was not until after the government 
took control that cause for alarm began showing itself. 
The twenty-five per cent increase ordered in G. O. 28 
was made to cover increases in wages, which were made 
to date back to the beginning of government control. 
Nobody has ever been able to figure exactly the effect 
of the two increases, but when all the figures are in it 
is believed the wage increase will be a larger total than 
the increase in revenue attributable to the rate advanc. 
It is hard to figure either accurately, because readjustments 
in rates have a continuing effect on the total. Not always 
the same number of men are employed on the railroads, 
so that nearly every statement regarding the two must 
be prefaced with an if to cover ever shifting factors. 
High prices, the public generally seems to believe, are 
the cause for the diminished volume of tonnage. High 
transportation rates are a factor in prices. The dominant 
school of traffic managers believes that if the railroads 
stand firm for the present level of rates business will 
revive and then the necessity for considering price reduc- 
tions will have disappeared, especially if no concessions 
are given to importers, in the way of rates on foreign 
goods that compete with American goods. 


Increased Telephone Rates in Washington.—In Washing- 
ton, where there is neither voting nor running for office, 
Postmaster-General Burleson is to make his first increase 
in local telephone rates. There is no state utilities com- 
mission to raise any question about his authority to do 
so. Therefore, it was safe for him, on April 15, to an- 
nounce a twenty-five per cent increase in local telephone 
rates, effective May 1. There was no danger of a come- 
back of any kind. There is a body here called the public 
utilities commission, but no one would expect its members 
to raise a question of that kind, because they hold their 
places by the grace of the President. The board is com- 
posed either of the President’s appointees, who exercise 
executive and legislative functions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or appointees of those appointees. The question 
of who they are or how they were appointed is of no im- 
portance. Their holding office by the grace of the Presi- 
dent as they do, makes it inconceivable that they would 
raise any question, even to the point of suggesting that 
those required to pay the higher charges have a hearing, 
prior to the operative date of the higher rates. Washing- 
ton has a benevolent despotism for a government in which, 
in a way of speaking, Mr. Burleson is a sort of overlord. 
When he has examined the evidence put before him in an 
ex parte way and has reached a conclusion thereon, Wash- 
ingtonians either pay, do without service, or move to some 
other part of the country, where only higher toll charges 
are being exacted. The increase in local rates, of course, 
has been made to meet a war emergency. 


Handling a Bumper Wheat Crop.—There is at least one 
ray of brightness in the gloom surrounding the traffic offi- 
cials. The country is going to have the largest wheat crop 
ever known. Winter wheat alone is going to be away above 
the total of spring and winter wheat in 1917 and the spring 
sowing indicates a total of wheat approximating the total 
of wheat and one or two of the minor cereals in normal 
years. There may be a large shrinkage in barley and rye 
—for a reason not necessary to set forth here—but the 
wheat crop will more than balance any possible loss on 
those cereals, if not a grain of either is produced. The 
price being guaranteed, it is a certainty the wheat will be 
rushed to market. Already operating officials are sending 
box cars toward the west, although the harvest will not 
begin, in the southernmost part of the wheat belt, until 
June. A box car travels with solemn speed, even when 
there is need for hurry, so the making of arrangements for 
the westward flight of the box car, even in April, is not 
an evidence of a rushing of the season. It is true that in 
1915 wheat lay on the ground because there were not box 
cars enough, but that situation is not likely to be repro- 
duced this year—unless there should be a flare-up in Eu- 
rope not deemed possible since Germany was compelled to 
check her guns in the ante-room and is therefore not in a 
position to shoot out the lights and go home or any other 
place. Europe will want wheat, of course, but so long as 
the industries are not yelling for box cars for the handling 
of raw materials for Vulcan’s shops, there is no need of 
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expecting any shortage when the streams of wheat begin 
moving. 


—— 


Duplicate Railroad Figures—Just why the Railroad Ad- 
ministration puts out summaries of the results of opera- 
tions on the government controlled roads and compares 
them with the figures prepared by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, nobody has been told. There is a sus- 
picion that at one time there was a thought that perhaps 
the government’s operations might be so strikingly suc- 
cessful that an “actuary” or just plain press agent for the 
Administration might have the material for putting forth 
honest chuckles to confound the pessimists who never 
could see any good in government operation. The gov- 
ernment controls roads having a mileage about 2,000 less 
than that of the first-class roads which report to the Com- 
mission. But the government roads haul about ninety-five 
per cent of the tonnage, so there is not much real differ- 
ence between the figures of the two governmental agencies. 
The difference may warrant the expense of two organiza- 
tions, but some watch-dog of the treasury might suggest that 
now is the time for the government to cut out some of the 
duplications, or triplications, or even worse. In some 
branches of the government service there are five or six 
sets of reports or work that have overlappings. A. E. H. 


NEED FOR MORE REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


No one, so far as known, has been told how Director- 
General Hines proposes to raise the $67,500,000 increase 
in wages just given by him to the members of the four 
brotherhoods, the Pullman service and the American Rail- 
way Express Company, and announced in the recent sup- 
plements to General Order No. 27. He started on his trip 
to the Pacific coast almost immediately after the an- 
nouncement. The advances to the brotherhood men are 
estimated at $60,000,000. 


The fact that such an addition was made to the payroll 
has not made much of an impression among shippers. It 
is a comparatively small sum. The margin between oper- 
ating income for the first year of government operation 
and the promised compensation, without considering the 
additional sums that will have to paid on loss and damage 
claims and as reparation on account of unreasonable 
rates or charges, was $204,000,000. 


Since the end of the first year the margin has been at 
the rate of between $410,000,000 and $420,000,00, without 
giving thought to the additional sums remaining to be 
paid as loss and damage and reparation claims for 1918, 
and which may be expected to be repeated in 1919. Those 
sums are so huge that $67,500,000 becomes comparatively 
small. 


Every time there has been a suggestion anywhere in ‘the 
country about another general increase, denials have been 
made either by the Director-General or by Director Cham- 
bers. Mr. Hines has been precise in denying, also, that 
he is thinking of any reductions. 

No special preparations will be needed, when, if ever, 
the Director-General comes to the conclusion that he can 
handle the situation only by ordering another increase. 
The mileage class scales which caused an uproar in the 
south and west are still in existence, although the Com- 
mission has never complied with the request of the Rail- 
road Administration that it hold hearings thereon. In 
addition, the Eastern Trunk Line mileage class scale is in 
form to be made instantly effective. Besides, there is a 
petroleum mileage scale in the southwest, applying as far 
east as the Niagara frontier, in existence. 

The Commission’s report on the proposed consolidated 
classification is nearing completion. In nearly every rate 
territory there are proposals, which, on instructions from 
Directors Chambers and Thelen, are being held up. 

Under the federal control law all the scales and other 
proposals could be made effective over night. In other 
words, there will be no trouble in raising the money when 
Mr. Hines reaches a conclusion as to how he shall accom- 
plish a replenishment of the treasury. It is assumed he 
has been thinking on that subject, though he may be 
hoping for a revival of business so as to fill the empty 
cars and require the calling of the freight crews that have 
not been given as many trains recently as they were ac- 
customed to having piled on them during the war period. 
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At times Mr. Hines has had periods of optimism as to 
the revival of peace-time business. While he was before 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce he suggested 
the possibility of such an increase in business that the 
big increase in wages could be more than absorbed by the 
increased revenues and there could be some thought of 
reductions in wages. He also has expressed a hope that 
there will be no deficit at the end of the year. Director. 
General McAdoo, while he was on the stand, expressed 
pronounced views on the coming of prosperity. He felt 
certain there could be a reduction in rates before the end 
of the year. Few agreed with him, heither then or noy, 


Gloomy shippers, knowing the political dynamite con. 
tained in a proposal that war-time wages should also be 
brought back to a peace basis, have been inclined to the 
view that other increases in rates would be needed to en. 
able the Administration to pay operating expenses and the 
rent it has promised to bestow on the owners of the rail- 
roads. Nevertheless, they have not failed to suggest re 
ductions, without, however, going to the extent of saying 
that one way to afford relief is for the Administration to 
advise its employes that the war is over and thought must 
be given to a revision of the wage scales, lest there be 
disaster, not only for the owners of the railroads, but for 
the employes thereon as well. The labor leaders, probably 
for the consumption of their constituents, have declared 
they would not stand for any reduction in wages. 


In the last three years, it is estimated by railroad mana- 
gers, wage increases have totaled $1,260,000,000, of which 
$900,000,000 is the result of Railroad Administration or- 
ders, including the increase to restore the relationship in 
wages between the members of the brotherhoods and their 
less aristocratic fellows in the railroad service staff, and 
to give the expressmen and the Pullman employes the 
wages the war is supposed to have made necessary to en- 
able them to live. 


Freight and passenger fare increases in that length of 
time have not brought in much, if any, more than $1,000, 
000,000. The amount of money taken out of the railroad 
treasury by a given increase is never a certainty because 
of the variation in time any or all classes of railroad 
operatives work. The same is true with regard to the 
amount of money brought into the treasury by an in- 
crease in rates, but the idea is that he wage increases and 
rate increases have resulted about as heretinbefore indi- 
cated. 


In the event that Director-General Hines should be of 
the opinion that the relationship of rates is about right, it 
would be possible for him to raise money enough to cover 
the last additions to the wage item and wipe out the 
deficit by decreeing a 15 per cent advance in freight rates. 
To be sure, a percentage advance always destroys rela- 
tionships, but it is a quick way to entice dollars into a 
distressed treasury. It would be a quicker method than 
that of making operative the mileage scales that have been 
proposed, but, as before said, the law is such that the only 
difficulty the Director-General would have to deal with is 
that which would be raised by the inability of tariff print: 
ing establishments to produce tariffs over night. Neither 
the federal nor any state commission could cause a delay. 





ASSIGNMENTS OF CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has restated Conference Ruling No. 362, 
relating to assignments of claims for reparation, so as to 
make it plain that it means to recognize assignments from 
consignor to consignee, or vice versa, and that undisclosed 
principals do not come within the meaning of the term, 
“strangers to transportation records.” 


WIRE BRAID CLASSIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In Docket No. 10000, Savage Tire Company vs. the Santa 
Fe, the Commission, April 18, condemned double first class 
on L. C. L. and first class on carloads of flat wire braid 
used in making automobile tires as unreasonable from 
Niles, Mich., to San Diego. First and fourth are to be 
established on or before July 1 and reparation is to be 
made. 
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ecisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


—— 


RATES ON HAY 


The Commission bas dismissed the main and supple- 
mental complaint in No. 9643, Kansas City Hay Dealers’ 
Association vs. C., B. & Q. et al., opinion No. 5640, 52 
LG. C., 408-12, holding that the combination rates in effect 
prior to June 25, 1918, and applied by defendants on hay 
moving over the C., B. & Q. from points in Kansas, Ne- 
praska, Wyoming, South Dakota, Montana and Colorado, 
other than Colorado common points, to Kansas City, and 
there reconsigned by way of that road and its connections, 
to Chicago, Peoria, East St. Louis, Keokuk, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Ashland, Wis., and points taking the same 
rates, had not been shown to have been unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. The Director-General was not made 
a party to the proceeding, hence the existing rates were 
not drawn in issue. 


RATE ON NITRATING ACID 


An order of reparation has been entered in No. 10162, 
BE. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co. vs. Denver & Rio 
Grande et al., opinion No. 5644, 52 I. C. C., 427-9, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate on nitrating acid in tank 
cars from Louviers, Colo., to Hopewell, Va., the through 
charge exceeding the combination on St. Louis. The order 


calls for the payment of $4,089.29, with interest. 


ROUTING OF LUMBER 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 9500, W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana & Arkansas et al., opinion 
No. 5650, 52 I. C. C., 486-7, on account of a misrouted 
carload of lumber from Spring Hill, La., to Johnstown, Pa. 


RATE ON CEDAR POSTS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10216, Page & Hill 
Co. vs. C., St. P.. M. & O. et al., opinion No. 5654, 52 
IC. C., 495-6, holding that a rate of 22 cents on cedar 
posts from Spur No. 325, near Boy River, Minn., to Mor- 
tison, Ill., by way of Minnesota Transfer, was legally ap- 
plicable and had not been shown to be unreasonable. 


RATES ON LUMBER, ETC. 


The Commission, in No. 10009, New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau et al. vs. Kansas City Southern et al., opinion No. 
5661, 52 I. C. C., 488-90, has condemned as unreasonable 
rates on lumber and articles taking the lumber rates, on 
box lumber or shooks, heading, hoops and staves, from 
New Orleans to Texas destinations, because they exceed 
the sum of the intermediates based on Harvey, La. Rates 
not in excess of the combination on Harvey are to be 
established not later than August 1, and reparation for 
the difference is to be made. 


RATE ON NITRATE OF SODA 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10240, George C. 
Holt and B. B. Odell, as receivers of the tna Explosives 
Co, vs. L. & N. et al., opinion No. 5634, 52 I. C. C., 391-2, 
holding that the assessment of a rate of $2.25 per ton 
on nitrate of soda taken from warehouses in Pensacola 
and sent to North Birmingham, Ala., was without tariff 
authority and an overcharge to the extent of twenty cents 
Der ton, which must be refunded. The complaint was that 
the rate of $2.25 was unreasonable in comparison with a 
domestic rate of $2 per ton from Pensacola to Corinth, 
Miss. The Commission found that the $2.25 rate applies 
from shipside, while the $2.05 domestic rate applies from 
Pensacola warehouses. The difference of twenty cents is 
Supposed to cover the cost of service from shipside to 
Warehouses. Inasmuch as the shipments were from the 
Warehouses and not from shipside, the application of the 

her rate was without tariff authority, and no question 
of reasonableness could be raised. The Commission found 
that the $2.05 rate is not unreasonable, that there have 


never been shipments on the $2 rate to Corinth and that 
traffic to North Birmingham is not routed through Corinth, 
so there was no fourth section question involved. 


STORAGE ON PIG IRON 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10219, 
Naylor & Co. vs. D., L. & W., opinion No. 5636, 52 I. C. 
C., 397-9, on account of unreasonabie storage charges on 
pig iron at Hoboken, N. J. The charges were assessed 
on the basis of demurrage after the ore was unloaded. 
The Commission found that such charges were unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded 25 cents per ton 
for a period of ten days. 


REPARATION ON CITRUS FRUITS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9985, 
Henry King & Co. vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
et al., opinion No. 5648, 52 I. C. C., 481-3, on shipments 
of citrus fruits from points in Florida to destinations in 
Tennessee. The award is based on the Commission’s de- 
cision in Fruits From Florida (43 I. C. C., 595), in which 
it considers the proposal of the carriers to realign their 
carload and less-than-carload proportional rates on citrus 
fruits from Jacksonville, Fla., to points on east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and on and south of the Ohio River, ex- 
cluding destinations in the Carolinas applicable on traffic 
originating south of Jacksonville. The Commission found 
the proposed revision justified and the rates became 
effective in the spring of 1917. The railroads contended 
that, these rates having been made_as result of a general 
readjustment undertaken for the removal of fourth sec- 
tion violations, they were not a proper basis for an award 
of reparation. The Commission said that while “as a 
general rule awards of reparation will not be made where 
the rates affected have been the subject of a general re- 
adjustment, this does not apply where the rates charged 
exceed those found reasonable by such substantial amounts 
as to be intrinsically unreasonable under any adjustment.” 
The condemned rates were from 16 to 22 cents per hundred 
pounds higher than those put in as a result of the Com- 
mission’s decisions in Fourth Section Violations in the 
Southeast (30 I. C. C., 158, and 32 I. C. C., 61), which 
caused the carriers to propose the rates found to be rea- 
sonable in 43 I. C. C., 595. 


RATES ON SCRAP STEEL RAILS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9749, 
West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Southern et al., opinion No. 
5642, 52 I. C. C., 419-22, on account of unreasonable rates 
on scrap steel rails from New Orleans to Huntington, 
W. Va., the unreasonableness consisting of through rates 
in excess of the aggregate of the intermediates to and 
from Lexington, Ky. 


RATES ON PLASTER 


In a report on No. 8260, Nephi Plaster and Manufac- 
turing Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 5646, 52 
I. C. C., 433-8, the Commission has condemned as un- 
reasonable rates on plaster, carloads, from Gypsum, Utah, 
to destinations in California on the lines of the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific. The Commission orders that on 
or before July 15 the carriers establish a rate not ex- 
ceeding 29.5 cents, 60,000 pounds minimum, from Gypsum 
to San Francisco and Sacramento and points intermediate 
thereto. The Commission’s finding was that the rate 
should not have exceeded $27.5 cents prior to June 25, 
1918, and 29.5 cents since then. The rates charged ranged 
from 32.5 to 36 cents. 


RATES ON CRUSHED STONE 


In opinion No. 5639, 52 I. C. C., 406-7, the Commission 
justified the complaint (Docket No. 9894) of the Procter 
& Gamble Manufacturing Company vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 
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Co. et al., and holds that rates on crushed stone from 
Lambertville, N. J., to Port Ivory, N. Y., of sixth class $2 
per ton, increased to $2.30 on August 1, 1917, were unjust 
and unreasonable, and orders the carriers on or before 
June 15, on not less than 5 days’ notice, to maintain a rate 
between the points named not to exceed 90 cents per net 
ton and awards reparation in the sum of $992 on account 
of sixteen carloads of stone transported under the rates 
complained of. 


OVERCHARGE ON EXPORT SHIPMENT 


An award of reparation has been made by the Com- 
mission in No. 10141, Shane Brothers & Wilson Company 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., opinion No. 5638, 52 I. C. 
C., 403-6, on 46 carloads of flour sent to Philadelphia for 
export, there unloaded and stored on railroad company’s 
pier, later removed by the complainant, reconditioned at 
Philadelphia, returned to the railroad company’s pier, and 
subsequently exported. The railroad company claims that 
the surrender of the inbound billing and the recondition- 
ing resulted in a break of the continuity of the shipment 
such as to deprive it of its character as export freight. 
The flour arrived at Philadelphia in January, February 
and March, 1916. The billing carried a notation “for ex- 
port.” 


Owing to congestion at complainant’s pier, the flour was 
sent to the railroad pier, where it was damaged by ex- 
posure and an accumulation of dust, soot and cinders. 
In September, 1916, the complainant surrendered the origi- 
nal billing, took possession of the flour, hauled it by truck 
to its Philadelphia mill, six miles distant, where it was 
cleaned and resacked. It was then returned on local bill- 
ing, marked “for export,” to the railroad company’s pier 
No. 38, from where it was exported in February, 1917. 
The local billing was surrendered to the local agent of 
the railroad company at the pier on notice of arrival of 
the steamship. It was testified and not questioned that 
the identical flour and sacks removed from the pier were 
returned thereto, except that some torn sacks were re- 
placed by others, and some additional flour, not exceeding 
50 barrels in amount, or about one-thirtieth of one per cent 
of the whole, was substituted for the damaged proportion, 
not restored to usable condition by the cleaning process. 

On its contention that the continuity of the movement 
had been broken, the railroad company collected domestic 
transportation, demurrage, and storage charges, which, of 
course, were higher than those provided by the export 
tariffs. The railroad company stressed the point that the 
withdrawal and reconditioning of the flour complicated by 
the substitution of an approximated amount under the 
complainant’s theory of the case, would constitute a transit 
service for which no tariff provision existed. The defend- 
ant’s position was attacked by the complainant on the 
ground on which the Supreme Court of the United States 
based its decision in Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. vs. 
Sabine Tram Co., 227 U. S., 111, to the effect that the 
determinative factor in such cases is the essential nature 
of the commerce, whether domestic or export, not its 
near incidents or accidents of billing. The complainant 
also pointed out that in Newman Lumber Co. vs. N. O. & 
N. E. (47 I. C. C., 33) the Commission upheld the export 
character of lumber shipped to New Orleans for export, 
there switched at the line-haul carrier’s expense to a barn 
rented by the shipper and at its expense unloaded and 
stored, appropriately marked for identification and held 
intact and thereafter switched at shipper’s expense for 
delivery to ocean carriers and exported. 

The Commission’s report says that no parallel case has 
been brought to its attention and that its conclusion in 
this case is not to be taken as an approval of the course 
pursued. The necessary temporary removal, the report 
says, should at least have been made under an arrange- 
ment which would have enabled the defendants properly 
to police the shipments. In this instance, however, the 
Commission’s report says, it is not even questioned that 
the initial export status of the shipments was intended 
by the complainant to continue throughout or that the 
flour returned to pier No. 38 and thereafter exported, was, 
with the exception of the relatively insignificant amount 
substituted, identically that removed from the pier to be 
reconditioned. The Commission further says the recondi- 
tioning was unlike an ordinary transit service, in that it 
merely repaired a damage which accrued at the pier and 
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restored the flour to the condition in which it was there 
received; and complainant’s action which interrupted the 
progression of deterioration was in minimization of the 
damages for which the defendant might be answerable, 
without altering the general character of the shipments, 

On the particular facts and circumstances, the Con. 
mission found that the shipments were exports, and were 
overcharged accordingly. Reparation is to be made for 
the difference between the charges that accrued on the 
domestic tariffs and those which would have been ¢o- 
lected had the carrier not denied the export character of 
the shipments. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


CASE NO. 8778 (52 I. C. C., 387-399) 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY ET AL. VS. 
NORTHAMPTON & BATH RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL, 
Submitted Dec. 20, 1916. Opinion No. 5633. 


Rates on interstate traffic to and from points dn the Northamp- 
ton & Bath R. R. found to have been unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainants are the Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany, a corporation engaged in the manufacture of port- 
land cement at Navarro, Pa., and Levi G. Yeakel and 
Artanus H. Snyder, dealers in general merchandise at 
Jacksonville and Weaversville, Pa., respectively. By com- 
plaint, seasonably filed, they allege that the rates charged 
by the defendants on interstate shipments from and to 
points on the Northampton & Bath Railroad, between April 
1, 1914, and January 3, 1916, were unlawful, excessive, 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to the ex. 
tent that they exceeded the rates contemporaneously in 
effect on similar traffic from and to the junction points 
between the Northampton & Bath and the other defend- 
ants. Reparation and the establishment of joint rates are 
asked. No evidence was offered in support of complainant 
Yeakel’s claim for reparation, and it will not be considered. 

The Northampton & Bath extends east from Northamp- 
ton, Pa., through Navarro, Weaversville, Jacksonville and 
Bath to Bath Junction, Pa., a distance of about 7 miles. 
It connects at Northampton with the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey and at Bath Junction with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and the Lehigh & New England 
railroads, hereinafter called the Central, the Lackawanna 
and the Lehigh, respectively. In the Northampton & Bath 
R. R. Co. Case, 41 I. C. C., 68, we found that the Northamp- 
ton & Bath was a common-carrier industrial line and en 
titled to receive divisions or allowances from its trunk 
line connections. 


Prior to April, 1914, the trunk lines named _ participated 
in joint rates with the Northampton & Bath, out of which 
it received $2.50 per car, minimum 20,000 pounds, on car- 
load freight and 1.25 cents per 100 pounds on less-than- 
carload freight. The rates maintained were identical get 
erally with the rates to and from the junctions, and the 
divisions accruing to the Northampton & Bath equalled its 
interchange switching charges. During April, 1914, the 
trunk lines canceled the joint rates, thereby rendering 
applicable higher combination rates based on either North 
ampton or Bath Junction. On July 10, 1914, the Lehigh 
provided that it would absorb $2.50 per car, minimum 40; 
000 pounds, on all carload traffic to or from Northamptot 
& Bath stations and $2.50 per car on less-than-carload trafic 
aggregating 20,000 pounds. On October 4, 1915, the Lack 
wanna provided that it would absorb the Northampton & 
Bath’s switching charges on all traffic to and from thé 
latter line not to exceed $2.50 per car on carload shipments 
and 1.25 cents per 100 pounds on less-than-carload shi? 
ments. 


Effective January 3, 1916, the Northampton & Bath re 
duced its switching charges between Navarro and North 
ampton on the one hand, and the Central’s rails on the 
other, to $1.85 per car, minimum 20,000 pounds, on carload 
traffic, and to 1 cent per 100 pounds on less-than-carl0a 
traffic. On the same date the Central provided for the ab 
sorption of these charges, except on coal and coke. 

Complainants seek reparation on inbound and outbound 
interstate shipments to and from points on the Northamp 
ton & Bath, which moved during the periods the combina 
tion rates were in effect, on the ground that such rate 
were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extett 
that they exceeded the rates contemporaneously in effe 
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to and from the junctions with the trunk lines. The prin- 
cipal outbound traffic of the Northampton & Bath is ce- 
ment from the plant of its proprietary industry, the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company. The heaviest movement is to 
Jersey City, N. J., for local consumption in New York, 
N. Y. This cement also moves to other eastern tidewater 
destinations and to points in New Jersey, New York, New 
England, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Ohio and the 
southern states. 

There are a number of cement plants in northeastern 
Pennsylvania within a radius of about 30 miles, in the 
so-called Lehigh group. The same rates generally applied 
and apply on cement from this group to eastern markets 
and to New England points, but the rates for shorter hauls 
are not the same. It does not appear that any plant in 
the Lehigh district, other than that of the Atlas Com- 
pany, is served by a short line or industrial common car- 
rier. The allegations of unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice are not sustained, 

Complainants contend that the burden is upon the car- 
riers to prove that the increased through rates resulting 
from the cancellation of the absorption of the Northamp- 
ton & Bath’s charges were just and reasonable. No evi- 
dence was offered for the defendants. They contend that 
the issues here presented were determined in favor of the 
line-haul carriers in the Second Industrial Railways Case, 
34 I. C. C., 596, and in the Northampton & Bath R. R. Co. 
Case, supra, the following excerpt from the latter case 
being referred to: 

There is nothing of record to require the absorption of the 
Northampton & Bath’s interchange switching charges by the 
trunk lines or to require the extensions of the trunk lines’ 
rates to and from their several termini at Northampton and 
Bath Junction to and from points beyond on the Northampton 
& Bath, Chicago, West Pullman & Southern R. R. Co. case, 
supra. Shippers and receivers of freight along the Northamp- 
ton & Bath might be at a disadvantage in comparison with 
competitors located along the Central, the Lackawanna or the 
Lehigh, if they were required to pay higher rates to and from 
the various markets in which they deal, but that. would be the 
fault of their location. Shippers without immediate access to 
the railroads in their neghborhood are at a distinct disadvant- 
age in comparison with shippers on the railroads, and can not 
reasonably expect the same rates, provided all other conditions 
are equal, 


In that proceeding we did not consider the reasonable- 
ness of increased through rates resulting from the cancella- 
tions of these absorptions. The specific questions there 
presented were whether the Northampton & Bath might 
lawfully be paid any divisions by its trunk line connec- 
tions, and if so, whether the divisions then paid were 
proper. The question of divisions is before us in another 
proceeding. Complainants’ contention must be sustained. 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 45 I. C. 
C., 356. 

Some of the shipments on which reparation is asked 
originated at or were destined to points on lines of carriers 
not made defendants herein. Under the facts and circum- 
stances of this case it was not essential that such carriers 
be made parties defendant. 

We find that the rates assailed were unjust and unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded those contem- 
poraneously maintained by the defendants, other than the 
Northampton & Bath, on similar traffic to and from the 
junctions with that carrier; that complainants except 
Yeakel made and received numerous interstate shipments 
of various commodities, which moved over the defendants’ 
lines and which were delivered on and after April 1, 1914, 
and upon which complainants paid and bore either the 
entire freight charges or the amounts by which the charges 
collected exceeded those that would have accrued at the 
line-haul rates to and from the junctions; that they have 
been damaged to the extent that the charges paid exceeded 
those that would have accrued at the rates herein found 
reasonable; and that they are entitled to reparation, with 
Interest. The exact amount of reparation due cannot be 
determined on the present record and complainants should 
Prepare statements showing the details of the shipments in 
accordance with rule V of the Rules of Practice, also speci- 
fying the dates on which the charges were paid, which 
Statements should be submitted to defendants for verifica- 
tion. Upon receipt of statements so prepared and verified, 
ad will consider the entry of an order awarding repara- 

on. 


WOOLLEY, Commissioner, dissenting: 


I am unable to agree with the conclusions of the ma- 
jority. In an ordinary case of rates increased since Janu- 
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ary 1, 1910, I would agree to basing our conclusion upon 
the failure of the defendants to attempt a justification of 
such rates; but in a case of this kind, where the circum- 
stances are complicated by the fact that the increase was 
brought about by the cancellation of a provision for the 
absorption by trunk lines of the entire charges of an in- 
dustrial line and it is found that the cancellation did not 
have the effect of creating unjust discrimination or undue 
prejudice, I am of opinion that we should not assume that 
the burden-of-proof provision necessarily requires an award 
of reparation. It cannot be assumed that the rates from 
the junction points were: unreasonable, and they were the 
measure of the rates complained of; therefore in the ab- 
sence of convincing evidence as to the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of rates from Northampton & Bath points 
we should view the question more as one of the justifica- 
tion of the trunk lines for the cancellation referred to than 
as one of the reasonableness of the total charges. We know 
the reasons for the cancellation, Northampton & Bath R. R. 
Co. Case, 41 I. C. C., 68, and I am of opinion that the de- 
fendants’ action was within their rights and did not estab- 
lish a basis for an award of reparation. 


WESTERN CEMENT RATES 


ORDERS 
CASE NO. 8182 


IN THE MATTER OF RATES ON CEMENT BETWEEN 
POINTS IN WESTERN TRUNK LINE TERRITORY 
AND BETWEEN POINTS IN WESTERN TRUNK LINE 
TERRITORY AND ADJACENT TERRITORIES; AND 
OTHER PROCEEDINGS. 


It appearing, That on March 26, 1918, the Commission 
entered an order in the above-entitled proceedings giving 
effect to the findings of its report therein before issued; 
that said order was modified by orders of May 23, 1918, 
May 27, 1918, and July 5, 1918; that on Oct. 7, 1918, the 
Commission issued a rule citing interested parties to show 
cause why certain further modifications should not be 
made in said order, and argument having been made on 
said rule to show cause, and the Commission having issued 
a supplemental report (Traffic World, March 8, 1919, p. 
521) containing its findings of fact and conclusions therein, 
which said supplemental report is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof: ‘ 

It is ordered, That the last two paragraphs on page 8 
of the order of March 26, 1918, and the table of key-point 
rates at the top of page 9 of said order, be, and they are 
hereby, modified to allow the key-point rates set forth in 
said table to be increased in the manner and form and 
to the extent specified on pages 230 and 231 of the sup- 
plemental report. 


It is further ordered, That the two paragraphs immedi- 
ately following the table on page 9 of the order of March 
26, 1918, and the proviso of the second of these paragraphs 
on page 10, be, and they are hereby, modified to allow 
(a) the establishment, within the territorial division known 
as scale territory I, of rates based on the scale designated 
as scale II in the table on page 10 of said order of March 
26, 1918, plus increases authorized by General Order No. 
28 of the Director-General of Railroads; (b) the use, in 
the fixation of scale rates between specific points of short- 
route distances via existing connections for the inter- 
change of carload freight; provided, however, that in ascer- 
taining said short-route distances routes embracing more 
than three line-haul carriers need not be used, and pro- 
vided further, that as to points taking arbitrary mileages, 
such as Continental, Mo., talking St. Louis mileages, lines 
from the basing points are to be counted in arriving at 
the maximum of three lines and not lines from the points 
of origin; (c) the use of short-route distances, as here- 
inbefore defined, from Chanute, Kan., in establishing rates 
from Kansas gas belt producing points, including Dewey, 
Okla., except that where the average short-route distance, 
as hereinbefore defined, from all producing points within 
the group is through Kansas City, said average distance 
is to be used in fixing the rates; and (d) the grouping of 
Oglesby, Deer Park and Utica, Ill., with La Salle and the 
application therefrom of the same rates. 

It is further ordered, That the first entire paragraph 
on page 12 of the order of March 26, 1918, be, and the 
same is hereby, modified to allow the establishment of 
rates from Gilmore City, Ia., in the same manner as pre- 
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scribed in this order from other producing points within 
scale territory II, except that the relationships prescribed 
in the last paragraph on page 11 and the top of page 12 
between Gilmore City and Mason City and Des Moines, 
Ia., are to be preserved in fixing rates to destinations 
designated as key-points. 

It is further ordered, That the last paragraph on page 
12 of the order of March 26, 1918, be, and it is hereby, 
modified to allow the establishment of rates from Alpena 
and Newaygo, Mich., on basis of short-route distances as 
hereinbefore defined. . 

And it is further ordered, That the first two paragraphs 
on page 13 of the order of March 26, 1918, be, and they 
are hereby, modified to allow the establishment of rates 
from the Indiana and Michigan points mentioned therein 
on basis of scale II, as set forth in the table on page 10 
of said order of March 26, 1918, plus increases provided 
by General Order No. 28 of the Director-General of Rail- 
roads. 

Fourth Section Order No. 7260 

It appearing, That the Commission has issued an order 
further modifying the order previously entered on March 
26, 1918, in case 8182, and cases consolidated therewith, 
and that Fourth Section Order No. 7260, hereinbefore en- 
tered, as modified by order of May 27, 1918, should be fur- 
ther modified: 

It is ordered, That Fourth Section Order No. 7260, be, 
and it is hereby, modified by striking out the second para- 
graph of the order and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


It is ordered, That the carriers parties to said applications, 
and other carriers named in the above-entitled proceedings, 
having circuitous routes between points of production in the 
territory herein involved and common points, or points desig- 
nated in said report as ‘‘key points,’’ be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to continue and to establish rates for the transpor- 
tation of cement, in carloads, between said points of produc- 
tion and said common points or key points the same as the 
rates contemporaneously in effect on like traffic between the 
same points, via the short lines, and to maintain higher rates 
at points intermediate to said common points or key points, 
provided that the rates from, to or between said intermediate 
points shall not exceed the rates prescribed under the scales 
authorized in said report, as increased by General Order No. 28 
of the Director General of Railroads; and provided further, that 
the rates from, to, or between said intermediate points shall in 
no case exceed the lowest available combination of rates sub- 
ject to the act. 


Most of the order modifies language used in the prior 
order and reports, so as to make clear what the Commis- 
sion tried to put into effect in its first and second efforts 
to bring about uniformity in rates on cement between 
points in Western Trunk Line territory and between points 
in that territory and adjacent rate areas. 

Probably the most important change is that which de- 
fines what is to be regarded as a “line” in that part of 
the prior report which says that not more than three 
lines are to be embraced in making up the shortest work- 
able route, or short-route distances. Frank Lyon raised 
the question whether switching roads were to be included 
in the count. They are not, because the new order says, 
“line-haul carriers” are to be considered in counting the 
number of lines in a short route. 

Another important change is the grouping of La Salle, 
Oglesby, Deer Park and Utica, Ill., for the ascertainment 
of short-route mileages. It is the understanding, unofficial, 
but believed to be binding, however, that the La Salle 
mileage will be the one applied to the group. 


RATING ON RUBBER 


In tentative report on No. 9579, and the sub-numbers 
joined therewith, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al., Examiner Eddy proposes that 
the Commission condemn as unreasonable Rule 26 rating 
on carload shipments of crude rubber in Official Classifica- 
tion territory and the substitution therefor of fourth class 
with a 40,000-pound minimum. A further recommended 
finding is that second class for less-than-carload had not 
been shown to be unreasonable. These cases are com- 
plaints by the rubber tire manufacturers in the Akron dis- 
trict. Up to this time the rates and ratings have been a 
good deal like Topsy—they “just growed,’ without much 
thought as to the manner of their growing. Examiner 
Eddy thinks it is time there were a readjustment of the 
whole subject, especially the carload rating, because 90 per 
cent of the rubber moves in carloads. Many of the mem- 
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bers of the Northeastern Ohio Rubber Shippers’ Associa. 
tion are recently established manufacturers who ship in 
small quantities, so the L. C. L, rating is not without mean. 
ing. Second class, however, to him seems reasonable. 


HINES SPEAKS IN CHICAGO 


Director-General Hines and Directors Thelen and Chanm.- 
bers were the guests of the Union League Club of Chicago 
at a dinner the evening of April 16. Mr. Hines made an 
address on the railroad problem. He spoke of himself as 
a servant of the people and said that though he was much 
interested in the railroad problem and had his ideas as to 
how it should be solved, he realized that he was not au- 
thorized to solve it and that his job was merely to run 
the railroads the best he could in the interest of all con- 
cerned. His attitude as expressed created a favorable 
impression on his hearers, whether his ideas as to what 
the settlement should be did or not. 


He commented on the plan proposed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission through Commissioner Clark, and 
on the plan proposed by the railway executives, saying 
that though they both embodied changes in the former 
plan of regulation, neither proposed any radical or ex- 
tremely important change. Then he took up the so-called 
Warfield plan, proposed by the association of railway 
securities owners of which Mr. Warfield is president. He 
declared that the feature of that plan providing for a 
guarantee of earnings was what would have to be adopted. 
He said that the feature of competition in private owner- 
ship would have to be retained and that that could be ac- 
complished by permitting the roads to participate in earn- 
ings above the amount of the guarantee. He said that 
might seem like a radical step, but there had been radical 
changes in the economic life of the country, because of 
the war, and that the people would have to make up their 
minds to have things done differently. He did not say, 
however, in what respects the business of railroading had 
changed so that this kind of change in the method of 
regulation was necessary, other than to say that the com- 
merce of the country was due to expand greatly and that 
there would be a great increase in the amount of traffic. 
He said that to insure development of the railroads, capital 
must be assured of a definite return on investment. 


There was nothing anywhere in his remarks in favor of 
continuing the present experiment of government opera- 
tion for five years, which he formerly advocated. Every- 
thing he said was on the assumption that the roads would 
be returned to private operation and that they ought to 
be sso returned. 

He recited the events leading up to the taking over of 
the roads by the government and told what had been ac- 
complished during the war. Now, he said, the country 
was in a period of transition and he asked that users of 
the railroads be patient while the transition was being 
experienced. He said his effort was to restore the service 
that prevailed prior to the war as rapidly as possible. He 
did not go into details as to what service was being 
restored nor as to why every pre-war service could not be 
restored at once. 


Earlier in the day Mr. Hines talked to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, meeting at the Con- 
gress Hotel. He was “heckled” a little as to his differences 
with other departments of the government as to the policy 
of price-fixing, but at the end of the discussion a resolution 
of confidence in him was adopted. 


Director-General Hines left Washington Monday night, 
April 14, for a trip to the western coast. He is accom- 
panied by Directors Thelen and Chambers. His first stops 
scheduled were. Philadelphia and New York. It is ex 
pected he will confer with W. G. McAdoo at Santa Barbara 
and return in about three weeks for the reconvening of 
Congress by the President. 


GRAIN EMBARGO, PRIMARY MARKETS 


Regional Director Aishton instructs northwestern rail- 
roads in Supplement No. 22 to Circular No. 34, that all re 
strictions on the movement of grain of any kind from all 
points to all primary markets having been removed, that 
circular dated September 18, 1918, and all supplements 
thereto, are cancelled. 
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CHANGE IN DEMURRAGE RULES 


The Trafic World Washington Burecu. 


It is probable that rates, rule and regulations with 
regard to demurrage will be changed about May 1. It 
has been tentatively agreed by the divisions of Traffic 
and Operation that the $3, $6 and $10 rates shall go into 
the discard and be replaced by rates of $2 a day for the 
first four days after 48 hours’ free time and $5 a day 
thereafter. 

It has also been tentatively agreed that there shall be 
two average agreements, one covering the inbound and 
the other the outbound cars. At present, under the war 
arrangement, the average agreement covers only inbound 
cars. When the new arrangement is made effective it 
will not be possible, as in pre-war days, to offset an in- 
bound debit with an outbound credit or vice versa. 

This change is the result of pressure that has been 
prought on the Railroad Administration by shippers who 
feel that some car retention is inevitable, and that being 
the fact, shippers are entitled, when the war necessity 
has disappeared, to a more reasonable charge for service 
that they are not anxious to buy but which at times they 
must have because it is not always possible to load or 
unload within the 48 hours allowed for those operations. 

The coming revision of demurrage rates, rules and regu- 
lations has been accomplished by the demurrage commit- 
tee of the National Industrial Traffic League and the gen- 
eral committee on transportation of the American Railway 
Association, successor to the committee on relations of 
the reorganized American Railroad Association and its 
committee on relations between railroads. R. E. Quirk, 
representing the Commission, sat in some of the confer- 
ences so as to keep the Commission advised, and A. G. 
Gutheim, an assistant manager of the Car Service Section, 
represented the operating division of the Railroad Admin- 
istration. ‘ 

The effort was to incorporate in the national demurrage 
code the interpretations of the rules agreed on in some 
instances by representatives of the shipping and carrying 
interests, and generally to put the rules into such shape 
as to be more easily understood by shippers. 

There was little or no disagreement as to the rates on 
demurrage, although the shippers would like to go back to 
$1 a day. The higher charge as the initial imposition for 
car detention was accepted rather than have a split on that 
subject. There was and still is disagreement as to the 
number of days when the $2 charge shall apply. The 
League asked for five days at the $2 charge, but the rail- 
road element insisted on four days on the ground that five 
days would mean the inclusion of two Sundays in the free 
and normal charge of $2 a day period. The primary ob- 
ject being the release of equipment, they argued that 
there is no properly equipped shipper who cannot load or 
unload in six days. If the $2 a day schedule were increased 
to five days, the railroad men argued, the possible detention 
at the low charge and free time would be at least seven 
days and often eight days. 

Another point of disagreement was as to a proper rule 
to be applied to cars loaded with frozen freight, ore, coal, 
and so forth. The committeemen could not get together 
on that subject. 


A third important disagreement is as to the character of 
the average agreement. Big shippers that have machinery 
for rapid unloading of inbound freight insisted on 
an average agreement that should cover both in- 
bound and outbound freight, to the end that they 
might apply the credits acquired by the rapid un- 
loading of ore, coal and coke to the debits caused by the 
slower loading of the finished or semi-finished products. 
The railroad men insisted that the ordinary shipper has no 
interest in a unification of the averages on the two kinds 
of shipments; that those shippers who have to load and 
unload by hand can see no disadvantage in having the 
agreement apply to inbound and outbound separately. They 
drew inspiration from the record in the old New England 
demurrage case, decided by Franklin K. Lane, in which 
Louis D. Brandeis, now associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, argued earnestly for ninety-six hours free time for 
Ney England, to show that the original idea, in the fram- 
Ing of a national demurrage code, was to have average 
gaa applied separately to inbound and outbound 
reicht, 

TI ie railroad men did not disagree with the fundamental 
Claim of the shippers that there should be a restoration of 
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the average agreement to outbound stuff now that the war 
emergency, which caused the abolition on outbound, has 
disappeared. The shippers, however, would not accept the 
contention that it was originally intended to have separate 
agreements on the two kinds of traffic. 

Ultimately the decision will be made by either Director 
Chambers or Director-General Hines, with the possibility 
of the dispute being carried to the Commission for its deci- 
sion. The disputed points will be decided primarily by 
Director Chambers, with the possibility of an appeal to the 
Director-General by the shippers, because the belief is 
strong that Mr. Chambers will hold with the railroad mem- 
bers of the committee, in which event the shippers may 
think it worth while to appeal to Mr. Hines. 

It will make no difference, in a technical sense, whether 
or not the appeal is taken to Mr. Hines. Whatever is done 
in the way of publishing the new rates and rules will be 
done in the name of the Director-General, so that even if 
representations on the subject are not actually made to 
Mr. Hines, whatever is done will be technically approved 
by him and thereby made subject to review by the Com- 
mission, under the terms of the act to regulate commerce 
and section 10 of the federal control law. 

It is not improbable that coincident with the settlement 
on the general demurrage proposition disposition will be 
made of a situation on tidewater coal which the Whole- 
sale Coal Trade Association thinks is intolerable. Some 
time ago a freight rate authority authorized the reduction 
of the war-time rates to the basis of five days’ free time, 
averaged over four months at a demurrage charge of $3 a 
day at the north Atlantic ports and $1 at the southern 
ports. At the same time rules for lake cargo coal were 
put out, the same as rates and rules for the south Atlan- 
tic ports. The Wholesale Coal Trade Association thinks 
that that constitutes an undue discrimination and is prepar- 
ing a formal complaint to be filed with the Commission 
asking for a decision not only as to the reasonableness 
of the $2 rate now in effect, but also on the continuance of 
the war rates after the signing of the armistice, which, 
according to the declaration of President Wilson in an 
address to Congress, terminated the war. About $500,000 
has been collected at the war time rates which the whole- 
salers are going to ask shall be returned to them by order 
of the Commission. They think the Railroad Administra- 
tion should have disposed of the wartime demurrage rates 
by December 1. They were in operation during the harbor 
strike early in April and demurrage piled up against the 
wholesale coal dealers at the rate of $24,000 a day. They 
are raising a fund to be used in the fight for reparation. 

If the Railroad Administration puts the northern and 
southern ports on a parity, that part of the cause of. action 
will be destroyed, but the question of reparation will re- 
main. The discrimination between the ports (whether un- 
lawful the Commission will have to decide) was made with 
a view to freeing the northern ports of the accumulation 
of coal brought there for trans-oceanic shipment. 

Various organizations of lumbermen have also been 
active in the fight for a restoration of peace demurrage 
rates, rules and regulations. The National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Bureau was especially active because the wholesalers, 
on account of delays in transportation, think they have been 
subjected to unusual hardships in the payment of demur- 
rage on cars of iumber that had to be refused by custom- 
ers who could not wait for the slow movement, but bought 
in the open market. The demurrage accrued while the 
wholesalers were trying to find purchasers for the rejected 
shipments. 


EXPORT LICENSES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Trade Board announces that special export 
license RAC-54 (W. T. B. R. 554), which was issued to 
the Customs Division of the Treasury Department and to 
the branch offices of the War Trade Board, permitting 
the exportation of small shipments of unconserved com- 
modities to certain destinations, has been revised and 
reissued. The revisea RAC-54 becomes effective April 7 
and permits the exportation, via freight or express, by 
indorsement of the shipper’s export declaration and with- 
out individual export license, of shipments as follows: 


Shipments of commodities not on the export conservation list, 


provided: 
(a) The value of no one commodity, including its container, 
exceeds $100, 
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(b) The shipment is consigned to a consignee not on the 
enemy trading list. 

(c) The shipment is destined to one of the following coun- 
tries: Abyssinia, Afghanistan, China, Liberia, Monaco, Morocco, 
Nepal, Oman, Persia, Portugal and its colonies, possessions and 
protectorates, San Marino, Siam, Spain, the colonies, posses- 


sions and protectorates of the Netherlands except in South 


America. 


Shippers should note that Special License RAC-54 pertains 


only to shipments by freight or express and that it is unnec- 
essary to apply to the War Trade Board for permission to ship 
under that license, and no special document issued by the War 
Trade Board is necessary. Exporters who desire to make ship- 
ments of the character outlined above need only present their 
shipper’s export declaration (Customs Cat. 7525) in quadrupli- 
cate to a collector of customs or to a branch office of the War 
Trade Board for indorsement to permit the shipment to proceed 
under RAC-54. 

The attention of exporters is called to the fact that the use 
of Special License No. RAC-54 does not relieve the shipper of 
the responsibility of complying with the import rstrictions of 
the country of destination, and it is suggested that exporters 
avail themselves of the facilities of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in obtaining information respecting the import 
regulations of foreign countries. 

Shipments of the character outlined above to be shipped by 
mail may be forwarded under Special Import License RAC-52, 
as described in W. T. B. R. 618. 


The War Trade Board announces that special export 
license RAC-77 has been granted to the Customs Service, 
effective April 7, authorizing the exportation by freight 
or express, without individual export license, of all com- 
modities, except those mentioned below, when destined to 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo, or to any country in 
Central America or South America (excluding the colonies 
of Great Britain and France, to which shipments of cer- 
tain commodities are now made under special export li- 
cense RAC-63). : 


Arms, ammunition and explosives. 

Machinery intended for the manufacture of munitions. 

Material intended for the manufacture of munitions. 

Canvas bagging. 

Coal and coke. 

Copper wire and rods. 

Electrical generators over 20 kilowatts. 

Electrical motors over 25 horsepower. 

Electrical transformers over 50 kilowatts. 

yraphite crucibles. 

Moving picture films. 

Manufactured gold (exeept dental) and articles containing 
more than 45 per cent of fine gold in value. 

Jewelry containing more than 45 per cent fine gold in value. 

Jute and jute bags. 

Machetes. 

Manila fiber. 

Fuel oil and gas oil. 

Radio and wireless apparatus. 

Wheat, except seed wheat. 

Wheat flour. 


The shipment of any commodity mentioned in the pre- 
ceding list when destined to the countries mentioned 
above will not fall within the provisions of special export 
license RAC-77, but will require an individual export 
license, application for which should be made to the War 
Trade Board at Washington, D. C., or any of its branch 
offices, on application form X-A, together with supplemental 
form X-2, for arms, ammunition and explosives; supple- 
mental form X-30 for exposed and developed moving-pic- 
ture films destined to Mexico; and supplemental form 
X-29 for manufactured gold and jewelry as specified in the 
above list. 

exporters who desire to make shipments under special 
export license RAC-77 need only present their shipper’s 
export declaration (Customs Cat. 7525) in quadruplicate 
to the collector of customs at the port of exit for indorse- 
ment to permit the shipment to proceed. 

RAC-77 is solely an export license and not a license to 
trade with the enemy, and shipments made thereunder 
may not be consigned to persons on the enemy trading 
list as issued on April 4 or as subsequently amended. 

The War Trade Board announces for the information 
of exporters in the United States that it has been informed 
that the following commodities may now be imported into 
Italy by private importers when import licenses have been 
obtained covering such shipments. Formerly these com- 
modities were among those which private importers might 
not import into Italy: Alcohol, benzol, toluol, cotton lin- 
ters, vegetable tallow, animal tallow, acetate of lime, ace- 
tone, naphthaline, absorbent cotton, wool, salmon, horses, 
mules jute, leather. 

Acting concurrently with the competent authorities of 
the other associated governments, the War Trade Board 
announces that all persons in the United States are au- 
thorized, on and after April 2, 1919, subject to the rules 
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and regulations of the War Trade Board, to trade ang 
communicate freely with persons residing in German Aus. 
tria. In accordance with this authorization, applications 
will now be considered for licenses to export or import 
all commodities to consignees or from consignors in Ger. 
man Austria, except that, for military reasons, the im. 
portation into German Austria of certain commodities wil] 
be restricted and export licenses for the same will be 
granted only in exceptional cases. 

The War Trade Board announces that it has been in. 
formed of the changes in the import regulations of Great 
Britain. The following commodities, which have hereto. 
fore been importable only under special license, may now 
be imported freely under general license: Abrasives; 
abrasive cloths; acetic acid, all kinds; aloxite hones; 
antimony ore; art works; artificial teeth containing gold; 
barytes; beans, baked; beans, baked with pork and to. 
mato sauce, tinned; beans and pork, tinned; belt laces, 
leather; billiard chalk; bullet molds; cement for leather 
belting; chewing gum; cinematograph films; coffee; den- 
tists’ accessories of all kinds; diatomite; dictating ma- 
chines, parts and accessories; electrodes; emery stones; 
filter candles; filter cylinders for water filtering; flowers, 
fresh; fortic acid; fruits, canned, bottled, and preserved; 
grinding stones; hams; ink; magnesite; medicinal prep- 
arations containing sugar; nickel; oxide; oil stones; 
pearls, and precious stones unset; picking bands, chrome; 
pumice stone and pumice powder; rags, angola and 
woolen; rosaries; rubber covered rollers for clothes 
wringers; rubber, reclaimed; set screws, brass parts for 
use on telephones; scythes; strickles, carborundum; 
sharpeners, carborundum knife; soups containing sugar; 
spirit levels; staves; stones and slates; syringes, medical, 
of all kinds; tallow, tanning extracts, chestnut, hemlock, 
mangrove, oak and  quebracho; telephone _ switch- 
boards and parts; telephones and telephone parts, 
except telephone brackets and_. parts; terminals, 
brass, for electric fuse boards; vegetables, except 
gherkins in brine; watches, silver or base metal, 
not gilt or covered with gold, whether fitted with 
gilt movements, dial, hands, bezels, crowns, etc., or not; 
watch jewels or jewel holes, unset, covered by general 
license for pearls unset and unset precious stones; watch 
movements and parts, except gherkins. of silver or base 
metal not covered with gold imported separately; watches, 
platinum, not set with precious stones; wood and timber, 
hewn and sawn, planed and dressed, all kinds, not in- 
cluding pit props and pit wood or box boards and case 
boards cut to length and size. 


PROSPECTS FOR A CHANGE 


(Continued from page 828) 
the authority—clear in some cases and merely as- 


serted in others—to change anything and every- 
thing they see fit to change. Why freight traffic 
committees, for instance? Or why a policy of over- 
riding the state authorities in the matter of intra- 
state rates? Has anyone representing the people 
said that this is the way to make rates or that the 
states should be deprived of their powers? No. 
The situation is simply that, under war emergency 
powers that they have used to back them up in any- 
thing they chose to do, certain men who constitute 
the Railroad Administration thought and sitill 
think that this is the way to do things and they 
are still doing them that way. The only possible 
justification they can offer is that they believe that 
their way of doing things is better than the old 
way. It may be. But they are not the ones to de- 
cide. They should be ordered to cease doing any- 
thing under their real or fancied powers that is not 
in accord with methods duly established, except 
such things as are absolutely necessary under the 
present war emergency law. 
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SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In two opinions delivered by Associate Justice Van De- 
yanter the United States Supreme Court April 14 held that 
orders of state public utilities commissions requiring rail- 
rads to put in side-tracks for shippers, where it is deter- 
mined that such orders are reasonable, are not in contra- 
yention of the due process of law clause of the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution. 

In the case of the Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company against A. C. Ochs, doing business under the 
name of A. C. Ochs Brick & Tile Company, Springfield, 
Minn. (No. 159), the Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
of Minnesota ordered the railroad company to extend a 
side-track leading from its main line to an adjacent brick 
and tile manufacturing plant. The controversy was as to 
who should bear the cost of the work, the railroad com- 
pany objecting to bearing any part of the cost. The state 
commission ordered the railroad company to bear two- 
thirds of the cost and the tile company one-third. The or- 
der also required the tile company to secure the right of 
way at its own expense and to vest the railroad with per- 
petual right to use the same for railroad purposes. 

“As a common carrier,” the court said, “a railroad com- 
pany assumes and must discharge the obligations which in- 
here in the nature of its business. Among these obliga- 
tions is that of providing reasonably adequate facilities for 
serving the public.” 

The court held further that in such instances the cost 
of the work ordered is not taken from the company and 
given to others nor is use of the facilities to be uncompen- 
sated. Therefore, the court held, an enforced discharge of 
the duty to provide such a facility does not amount to a 
taking of property without compensation merely because it 
is attended with some expense. 

The court affirmed the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota which sustained the order of the commission 
requiring the railroad company to put in the side-track. 

In the case of the Lake Erie & Western Railroad Com- 
pany against the State Public Utilities Commission of Illi- 
nois, ex rel. J. S. Cameron, Elliott, Ill. (No. 204), the court 
afirmed the Supreme Court of Illinois in sustaining the 
state commission’s order requiring the railroad company to 
restore a side-track to an elevator owned by Cameron. The 
track had been removed by the company after fire had de- 
stroyed the elevator. Cameron rebuilt the elevator and pe- 
titioned for restoration of the track. It was contended by 
the railroad company that the order of the commission was 
in contravention of the due process of law clause of the 
fourteenth amendment, but the court applied the same rea- 
soning as given in the Ochs case. 

A decision delivered by Associate Justice Holmes of the 
U. 8S. Supreme Court, April 14, affirmed the judgment of 
the Court of Claims in denying the petition of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company for addi- 
tional pay from the United States for the carriage of mails 
from Hoboken to Buffalo and from Hoboken to Denville, 
N. J., from July 1, 1907, to July 1, 1909. The court found 
that the Postoffice Department fixed the compensation 
from July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1909. The rate thus fixed 
was paid for two years, but on Sept. 12, 1907, in pur- 
suance of an act of Congress of March 2, 1907, author- 
lang the Postmaster-General to readjust compensation for 
the carriage of mail, the reduction complained of was 
ordered. The compensation was originally determined by 
Weighing the mails for thirty days. The railroad company 
contended that before the compensation was changed the 
mails should be reweighed. The court saw no reason to 
suppose that Congress intended to require a special and 
expensive investigation at the cost of the government 
tather than to adopt the existing practice and to order 
the reduction without reference to the exact time when 
the last thirty days’ -weighing occurred. 


"The mere intention of the shipper ultimately to con- 
tnue his tour beyond the state of Arizona did not con- 
vert the contemplated intrastate movement into one that 
Was interstate,” said Associate Justice Clarke, in an opin- 
1on on No. 238, Southern Pacific Co. vs. State of Arizona, 
afirming the judgment of the Supreme Court of Arizona. 
, The case arose over the refusal of the Southern Pacific 
°make a contract for carrying eighteen cars carrying a 
eval show: equipment, including employes and animals, 
Tom Tucson via Maricopa to Phoenix, except at interstate 
‘ales, believed by it to be applicable to the prospective 
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movement, which, the court said, were many times higher 
than the circus rates that had been given to another 
show, less than thirty days before. The refusal was based 
on two grounds, neither of which was used in court. The 
first was that the company had contracted with another 
show and was under agreement not to carry a second 
show within thirty days. The second reason for the re- 
fusal was that the company was not a carrier of shows 
and would not make the customary contract. 

This refusal caused the Arizona Corporation Commis- 
sion to cite the company to show cause why it should not 
make special terms for this show such as had been cus- 
tomary. The company refused to obey an order directing 
it to make such rates on one day’s notice. It was then 
fined $1,500 for contempt. j 

In court the company defended its course on the ground 
that the proposed movement was interstate in character, 
because the show was engaged in a tour, beginning at. 
El Paso .and extending into New Mexico and California. 

The show was actually carried from Tucson to Phoenix, 
but on an interstate rate, on March 29, 1914, and nothing 
was done toward moving to California until April 6. 

“For that time the shows were in the exclusive pos- 
session and control of the owner, exhibiting for six days 
at Tucson, and the application to the Southern Pacific, 
which was refused, shows incontrovertibly that the trans- 
portation to Tucson had terminated and that no other 
transportation had then been contracted for, and that the 
company proved that interstate transportation was not 
subsequently arranged for until April 3, certainly, and prob- 
ably,-not until April 16.” 

Then follows the declaration that mere intention did 
not convert the contemplated intrastate movement into 
one that was interstate. 

In a memorandum opinion by Associate Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, the Supreme Court reversed the Court of Claims 
in No. 201, United States, Appellant, vs. A., T. & S. F. 
The effect of the reversal is to allow the Postmaster- 
General to exercise discretion as to whether he will or 
will not allow a five per cent advance on all mail routes 
for the four-year mail contract term beginning July 1, 
1913, on account of the increase in the weight of mail 
matter caused by the creation of the parcel post service. 

The Court of Claims held the Postmaster-General had 
no such discretion, notwithstanding the words, “additional 
compensation * * * not exceeding five per centum.” 

The Supreme Court said that, while recognizing the 
hardships placed on the common carriers, the language 
of the enactment is clear and “we think it vested in the 
Postmaster-General a discretion which, so far as shown 
by the record, has not been abused. We are not unmind- 
ful of the burden imposed upon appellee nor of the cir- 
cumstances which lend color to a different conclusion, 
but these are not sufficient to justify a disregard of the 
plain import of the words which Congress deliberately 
adopted.” 

Charles E. Hughes has been retained as counsel for the 
defense in the Ferger case and, by stipulation, argument 
in the case has been postponed to April 28. (See Traffic 
World, April 12, p. 810.) 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


The Railroad Administration, April 15, put out its own 
statistical summary of the results of operations in Feb- 
ruary and for the first two months of the current fiscal 
year and compared them with the report put out several 
days before by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
latter report covers only class I roads, not all of which 
are under federal control. The Railroad Administration 
figures cover all roads, whether of the first, second or 
third class, that are being operated by the government. 

As a picture for the eyes of advocates of government 
ownership or government control of railroads, the figures 
showing the results of operations on the government-con- 
trolled roads compared with the roads, both controlled 
and non-controlled, covered by the Commission’s report, 
is less pleasing than the production of the Commission. 
To illustrate: The net operating income reported by the 
Commission fell, in January, 1919, in comparison with the 
same month of last year, from $11,877,297 to $10,106,268, 
the operating ratio rising from 90.11 to 92.21 per cent. 
The operating income for the government-controlled roads 
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fell from $14,033,920 to $11,922,873 and the operating ratio 
went up from 89.7 to 92 per cent. 

Two-twelfths of the rent the government has promised 
to pay for the year, applicable to January and February, 
amounted to $74,035,289. The increase in wages applica- 
ble to February amounted to $2,573,000, so that if the 
increases had not been made, February of this year would 
have $461,953 better than February, 1918, the worst Feb- 
ruary ever known in the history of railroading. The 
Railroad Administration’s comparison of figures is as fol- 
lows: 

“The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has released its summary of monthly reports 
of large railroads for the month of February, 1919, which 
shows the following results: 


February Increase or 
191 


1919. 918. decrease. 
233,045 233,500 *455 
$351,946,353 $290,021,416 $61,924,937 
324,520,617 261,344,313 63,176,304 
27,425,736 28,677,103 *1,251,367 


17,319,468 16,799,806 519,662 


Average miles operated 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses 
Net operating revenues 


ee TOMES, GAGs 6 c.vcewccicnss 
Net operating income compar- 


able to standard return 


guaranteed by government. 11,877,297 


90.11 


*1,771,029 
2.10 


10,106,268 
Operating ratio 
*Decrease. 


“These figures cover 181 class I roads (those having an- 
nual operating revenues above $1,000,000) and 17 large 
switching and terminal companies. In this statement are 
included a number of class I roads and switching and ter- 
minal companies which are not under federal control. On 
the other hand, the statement does not include a large 
number of class II and III roads and small terminal and 
switching companies which are under federal control. 

“The financial results of the operation of class I rail- 
roads (excluding terminal companies) by the United States 
Railroad Administration during the month of February, 
1919, in comparison with those of February, 1918, are 
shown in a compilation just completed by the Operating 
Statistics Section of the Division of Operation for the Di- 
rector-General. As these figures cover the operation of 
231,009 miles of class I railroads under federal control 
and exclude switching and terminal companies, they do 
not exactly correspond with the figures published by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 233,045 miles of road, 
as shown above. 

“The revenues for the class I roads covered by this 
report represent about 95 per cent of the revenues of all 
the properties in federal operation, so that the result 
shown may be considered as approximating the results from 
the operation of all the properties under federal control. 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES—CLASS I RAILROADS IN 
FEDERAL CONTROL. 


February Increase or 
1919. 1918. decrease. 
$346,582,675 $285,867,230 $60,715,445 
318,693,877 256,495,399 62,198,478 
27,888,798 29,371,831 1,483,033 


15,965,925 15,337,911 628,014 


Operating revenues 
Operating expenses 
Net operating revenue 


MOG, COMER, GER. cccciccidacces 


Net operating income compar- 
able to standard return 
guaranteed by government. 11,922,873 


74,035,288 


14,033,920 
74,035,288 
89.7 2.3 


*2,111,047 
1/12 of standard return 
Operating ratio 


*Decrease. 

“The operating expenses for February, 1919, included 
approximately $2,573,000 of back pay applicable to prior 
months. If this amount were excluded from the operating 
expenses, the result would be a net federal income of 
$14,495,873, or an increase of $461,953 over last year. The 
operating ratio would have been 91.2, or only 0.5 over 
last year. 

“The fact should not be overlooked, however, in making 
comparison with February, 1919, that weather conditions 
this year were much more favorable than last and also 
there was no traffic congestion to contend with, which 
had an adverse effect on the results in February, 1918. 


Freight Train Performance 


CLASS I RAILROADS IN FEDERAL CONTROL. . 
“The results of freight train operation for the month 
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of February, 1919, compared with February, 1918, wer 
as follows: 


Increase 
or Cecreage, 
Amt. 


February 


1919. 1918. 
Revenue and non-revenue 
ton miles (thousands). .$25,681,943 $29,678,260 *$3,996,317 
Loaded freight car miles 
926,358 1,044,130 *117,772 


(thousands) 
Total freight car miles 
1,372,927 1,471,483 * 98,556 


(thousands) 

Averages— 

Freight train miles (thou- 
sands) 

Train load (tons) 

Car load (tons) 28.4 

Per cent of loaded to total 

car miles 67.5 71.0 

“The trainload shows an increase of 1.8 per cent in the 
face of a decrease in ton miles amounting to 13.5 per 
cent and a large falling off in the coal traffic which woul 
naturally tend toward a reduction in both trainload anq 
carload. 

“The effect of the decrease in coal movement is notice. 
able in the decrease in the carload amounting to 2.5 per 
cent. The decrease in the per cent of loaded to total car 
miles is largely due to the freer movement of empties this 
year than last, when the chief concern of the operating 
officials was to move the loads which had accumulated 
from the congestion, and much less attention was paid to 
the movement of empty cars. 


48,053 * 7,196 
618 1 


*9.7 


Results for the Two-Month Period Ended Feb. 28, 1919 


CLASS I RAILROADS IN FEDERAL CONTROL. 


Increase or 
decrease, 
$170,638,843 
150,460,081 
20,178,761 
*1,163,483 
21,342,244 


1919. 1918. 
$737,653,768 $567,014,92é 
673,297,956 

64,355,812 

32,398,796 

31,957,016 

148,070,576 
91.3 


Operating revenues 
Operating expenses 

Net operating revenue.... 
Taxes, rents, etc 

Net operating income .. 
2/12 of standard return .. 
Operating ratio 


*Decrease. 


“It will be noted that the net operating income for the 
two-month period this year amounted to $31,957,016, to 
apply against two-twelfths of the standard return, which 
amounted to $148,070,576, so that the operating loss was 
$116,115,560. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the first two months of the year are normally lean months 
and that the net operating income for the average Jatu- 
ary and February of the test period was about $102,000,000, 
as compared with two-twelfths of the standard retun 
amounting to $148,070,576, shown above. 


Freight Train Performance 


“The results of freight train operation for the two 
month period, compared with last year, were as follows: 


Inc. or dec. 
Amt. Pc. 


Two mos. ended Feb. 28. 
1919. 1918. 


ue 
ton miles (thousands). ..$56,065,112 $57,298,127 *$1,233,015 


Revenue and non-reven 

Loaded freight car miles 
(thousands) 

Total car miles 
sands) 

Freight train miles (thou- 
sands) 
Averages— 

Train loads (tons) 

Car load (tons) 

Per cent of loaded to total 
car miles 


1,975,604 *7,411 
2,958,231 
89,320 


628 
28.4 


66.8 


1,983,015 
2,813,378 
95,587 
593 35 

28.9 *0.5 


70.5 *3.7 


144,853 


*7,267 


*Decrease. 


“The trainload and carload in February, 1919 were sub- 
stantially the same as in January, 1919, as is indicated 
by the following statement: 


February, January, Inc. 
1919. 1919. 
Averages— 
Train load 
Car load ar 7 


Per cent of loaded to total car miles.... 7.5 


*Decrease. 


DELIVERY OF CARS 


Railroad Administration received 612 new cars from the 
manufacturers the week ended April 5. Of this number 
the Southern Pacific accepted 387, the C. C. & O. 48, the 
Norfolk & Western 70 and the P. McK. & Y. 107. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Federal Operation and Reconstruction 


(Address delivered before the Economic Club of Portland, Me., 
py Robert W. Woolley, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, April 15.) 


One’s attitude toward the railroad problem seems to me 
io) depend almost wholly on whether one believes the in- 
ierrests of the public or those of the private pocketbook 
deserve first consideration. If you believe the public in- 
terest should come first, and I confess I cannot compre- 
hend how the average citizen could believe otherwise, then 
[submit that a continuation of federal control for a period 
which would carry it well past the next presidential elec- 
tion, and thereby give the people an opportunity to ex- 
press their wishes at the polls in voting on candidates for 
ihe sixty-seventh Congress, is the only practical and safe 
slution of the situation as now presented. If, on the 
other hand, it is one’s opinion that private gain should 
come first, then I still fail to see what of profit is to be 
accomplished by a return of the carriers to private control 
in anything like the near future. 


In a magazine article published on February 15 last, Mr. 
Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, dwelt strongly upon 
the fact that though the advances in freight rates and 
passenger fares yielded, an increase of six hundred mil- 
lions of dollars in the last six months of 1918, there was 
a deficit under the first year of federal operation of two 
hundred millions of dollars. The editor of the publication 
in which the article appeared featured this statement in 
a “box” as evidently the most telling .point which Mr. 
Dunn had scored in his argument that government railway 
control had proven a failure. Now, this two hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ deficit was a war cost, and should be ap- 
propriated for out of national treasury, and it was the 
best two hundred million dollars spent in the commend- 
able undertaking of licking hell out of the Kaiser. It 
was never the fondest dream of Director-General McAdoo 
that the railroads would be operated at a profit in this 
period. He didn’t mean that they should be. The only 
hope was that the net loss could be kept as small as 
possible. 


In the strenuous efforts of many of our great newspapers 
to discredit whatever has been done under either Director- 
General McAdoo or his successor, Mr. Hines, it has been 
charged time and again that the government surrendered 
to labor, and that under private control the wishes or 
demands of labor would never have been realized in any 
such handsome way. In Heaven’s name, what was the 
appeal of the railroad executives themselves when they 
came before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
fifteen per cent case in October and November, 1817? 
Was not the burden of their wail that not only was labor 
threatening to strike, but that thousands of their most 
skilled employes were leaving to earn higher wages as 
unskilled workmen in the steel plants, the munitions 
plants, the shipyards? Did not President Rea of the Penn- 



















Sylvania, Mr. Howard Elliott of the New Haven, Mr. Un- 


derwood of the Erie, all emphasize the labor phase of 
the carriers’ troubles? Was not their earnest prayer for 
more money in order to satisfy labor and to retain it? 
Is it argued that, after getting that money, increases of 
alike amount and character would not have been granted 
by private owners? I think not, and I know not, because 
I have talked with some of the biggest railroad men in 
this country, under the cloak of confidence, and I know 
what their real convictions are. But I don’t have to treat 
the substance as confidential. Read the statement made 
by Mr. Theodore Cuyler, on behalf of the railroad execu- 
tives, before the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, and see what he says about the reasonableness 
of the increases granted labor by Mr. McAdoo. Then think 
of what might have happened if the carriers had remained 
I private control and the War Labor Board, the same 
that prescribed in the case of the public utilities, had 
come upon the scenes. 


I call your attention to the fact also that as long ago 
a8 Nov. 23, 1916, Mr. Alfred P. Thom, representing prac- 
tically these same railroad executives, stated to the New- 
lands committee that for the railroads to sell their stock 
at Par, ‘o take care of capital requirements and retain 
their credit; in other words, to be on a safe and profitable 
footing, hey must be allowed to earn, at the very least, 


9 per cent on their capital stock. “What,” he asked, “is 
the condition of American railroads under that test to-day? 
By this test 39 railroads, having a mileage of 47,363 miles, 
could probably be financed by the issuance of stock at 
par. Under this test 137 railroads, having a mileage of 
185,219 miles, could not be financed by the issuance of 
stock at par.” 


What per cent do you, citizens of New England, the 
credits of whose railroads has been exploited to the cost 
and misery of thousands of innocent and trusting in- 
vestors, think it would be necessary to concede as a 
minimum under private operation to-day, with Uncle Sam 
still having to borrow billions and more billions of dollars 
and gilt-edged, first preferred industrial stocks, U. S. 
Rubber, for instance, selling on the stock exchanges at 
figures yielding 7 per cent net and better. The govern- 
ment now guarantees approximately 5% per cent on the 
capital investment, as represented by stocks and bonds. 
Don’t you think every owner of rail securities who appre- 
ciates what a good investment is. ought to be well satis- 
fied? Moreover, the railroad executives said before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce that it would 
be necessary, upon the return of the roads to their own- - 
ers, to apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a further increase in rates. Why, only a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Daniel Willard, in speaking at Boston, said in effect 
that the purchasing power of a ton of freight in the 
matter of transportation was never so great as at present. 
Think that over and see if you do not agree with him. 
Consider the manner in which the enormous inflation of 
credits and the war conditions have advanced the costs 
of raw materials and finished products in practically every 
line. The average net increased cost of freight trans- 
portation was from 25 to around 40 per cent. Do any of 
you gentlemen here recall anything*made of steel or iron 
or wool or grain or practically anything else, that has 
not increased more than 25 per cent? In most cases you 
know it is from 75 per cent up. If the people would only 
stop complaining of the indifference, imagined or real, of 
the Pullman porter under federal control, of the crowded 
condition of the day coaches or the sleepers under fed- 
eral control, of other comparatively unimportant incon- 
veniences—and just think! Just keep their minds on the 
freight rate, which affects so vitally the every-day activi- 
ties, the lives and happiness of all of us. If they would 
bear in mind what Adam Smith said about indirect taxa- 
tion and removing the coat from a man’s back. If they 
would only realize that a proper solution of the railroad 
problem means more to them than anything save peace 
and a League of Nations to guarantee its permanence, and 
would resolve that considerations of fundamental impor- 
tance, and not trivialities, relatively speaking, are to guide 
them in demanding it! 

Let us look at the labor side of this picture again. 
The United States Steel Corporation voluntarily granted 
three increases of wages to its workers, if my memory 
serves me right, in 1917 and 1918. Other great concerns 
did practically the same thing. What private capital did 
was good business, but what the government did on the 
railroads was surrendering to the demands of labor! But 
there was a finer purpose than merely meeting the exigen- 
cies of the occasion in the substantial advances accorded 
railroad labor. For the first time the organized and the 
unorganized were treated upon a like basis and at last 
a living wage was given to all. In the report of the Wage 
Commission, of which Secretary of the Interior Lane was 
chairman, the following statement was made: 


It has been a somewhat popular impression that railroad em- 
ployes were among the most highly paid workers. But figures 
gathered from the railroads disposed of this belief. Fifty-one 
per cent of all employes during December, 1917, received $75 
per month or less. And 80 per cent received $100 per month or 
less. Even among the locomotive engineers, commonly spoken 
of as highly paid, a preponderating number receives less than 
$170 per month, and this compensation they attained by the 
most compact and complete organization, handled with a full 
appreciation of all strategic value. Between the grades receiv- 
ing from $150 to $200 per month there is included less than 3 
per cent of all the employes (excluding the officials) and these 
aggregate less than 60,000 men out of a total of 2,000,000. 


Think of that! If any of you have any doubt about 
the justice of the adjustment made by the Director-Gen- 
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eral, write to Mr. Hines, and you will get in return a copy 
of a statement which he recently issued detailing the 
increases granted to each class. Look that over and see 
if, risk and skill and experience considered, you believe 
railroad employes as a whole are better paid, or in many 
instances as well paid, as are workers in many of our 
great private industries. Furthermore, does anyone here 
believe that the railroads under private control would have 
been able to buy coal or rails or other supplies more 
cheaply than the Director-General has been able to do? 
You people in New England have what might be called 
a patent on knowing just how great a crisis had been 
reached in the operation of our rail carriers when the 
government came to the rescue. You needed fuel to a 
degree that probably no other section of this country ever 
needed it before, and in one of the worst winters in our 
history. Were there any prospects of your getting it? 
The War Board of the railroads was on the job at Wash- 
ington. Had that board routed the trains bearing coal to 
you through the Pennsylvania tunnel at New York, or 
even suggested such a course? Had that road or any 
other road secured vessels from the Shipping Board to 
bring coal from the Virginia capes? What do you think 
would have happened if the government had not taken 
over the railroads? 


‘Railway Financial Scandals 


In a very interesting work by Mr. Dunn, entitled “The 
Regulation of Railways,” chapter 13, page 226, he says: 


Private management of railways in this country formerly 
promoted unfair distribution of wealth to an extraordinary de- 
gree. This was due mainly to two practices. One was unfair 
discrimination, its most obnoxious and harmful form being 
secret rebating. The other was financial manipulation. The 
practice of rebating contributed toward building up big con- 
cerns at the expense of little concerns. It gave to those who 
had and took from those who had not. The financial legerde- 
main mentioned tended to enrich a comparatively few investors 
at the expense of the majority of investors and of the public. 

If these pernicious practices still continued unabated we 
should probably have to conclude that government manage- 
ment would contribute more effectively toward an equitable 
distribution of wealth than private ownership and public regu- 
lation. But the most beneficent result of the effective federal 
regulation of the last ten years has been the almost complete 
abolition of unfair discrimination between persons. Govern- 
ment management could not possibly have accomplished more 
along this line; and there is no ground for doubting that under 
continued government regulation the improvement will be per- 
manent, 


The reform in the field of finance has not been so complete. 
But that publicity and an aroused public sentiment have pro- 
duced great effects is shown by the fact that almost every 
railway financial transaction which has caused a scandal was 
begun, and that most of them were consummated, before the 
present period of effective regulation was entered upon. 


On behalf of the body of which I have the honor to be 
a member, I wish to acknowledge the compliment Mr. 
Dunn conveys. But I have only been a member a year 
and a half, so I regret that I can take no share of the 
credit he so graciously accords. I cannot, however, agree 
entirely with his statement of the facts. What he says 
about the beneficent results of rate regulation, particu- 
larly in the matter of eliminating rebates, I shall deal 
with later on, but his remarks as to the passing of financial 
scandals connected with the manipulation of carrier stocks 
I beg to touch upon now. .As he intimates further along 
in the chapter just quoted, it may be that those who have 
engaged in these acts of piracy have learned their lesson 
and will be good in the future, but just as no puppy ever 
refrained from sucking eggs because its mother before it 
had been broken of the habit, just so no son of a financier, 
nor grandson of a financier, is likely, if opportunity affords, 
to profit morally by the evil financial traditions of his 
house. Old methods may not be used, but avarice can 
always devise a new way of skinning the cat so long as 
the cat is available. Until the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, if we are to have private operation and owner- 
ship, is accorded by law the power to supervise the issu- 
ance of carrier securities, the likelihood of financial jug- 
glery is just as great as it ever was. The memory of 
the Erie scandal did not prevent the wrecking of the 
Pere Marquette and the C., H. & D., and the memory 
of that adventure did not deter the looters of the New 
Haven, and the wrecking of the Rock Island and the 
Frisco went on just as if none of these things had ever 
happened. 

New England has several great railroad systems. What 
do you think would happen if they were to go back into 
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private control in anything like the near future? Would 
not receiverships come practically overnight? Further. 
more, with post-war conditions—the shrinkage of valyeg 
uncertainty, timidity—prevailing, and business of the rail 
roads necessarily decreasing for the time being, how many 
railroads do you think there are in the United States that 
would not be in danger of bankruptcy? Why, hasn't the 
government been actually criticized for taking care 
something like $60,000,000 of the New Haven’s systems 
notes? We all know that the proposed reorganization of 
the Boston & Maine seems in a fair way to be accon. 
plished, but solely through governmental aid. Do you be 
lieve this reorganization, which means so much to north. 
ern New England, could have been seriously considereg 
but for government credit made available by federal cop. 
trol? Do you believe the extensive rail carrier improve. 
ments achieved and under way in New England under 
federal control could have gone forward successfully un. 
der private control during the period of hostilities or 
could have been financed at all since the signing of the 
armistice? Do you believe the common use of terminals, 
the strictly economic routing of freight (regardless of the 
name or the ownership of the roads used), the union 
passenger ticket office, and other consolidations and eff. 
cient arrangements in the common interest effected and 
in the making would have come under private control? 
If I believed that an end justified a means—for it is my 
conviction that as between private ownership and control 
as we had it prior to Jan. 1, 1918, and government owner. 
ship, the latter is preferable—I would wish that the Pregi- 
dent might turn back the railroads promptly; because the 
object lesson would inevitably be terrific and there would 
come a mighty demand from every section of the land 
that Uncle Sam take them over again and for all time. 
But I am not for government ownership if there is any 
way in which the railroads under unified control can be 
made to earn a fair return upon capital invested and the 
maximum of service and justice under a uniform method 
of making freight rates can be achieved. I think, for 
instance, it is far better to continue the present arrange 
ment for a period of five years following the coming of 
peace, as suggested by Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Hines, in 
order that there may be a fair and impartial test. 


We hear a lot of desperate talk about the rcads being 
strictly private property and have been commandeered 
solely for war-making purposes, under an act of Congress 
which only contemplated the nation at war, but those of 
you who are open-minded and foresighted know we are 
in the third period of the development of our national 
transportation system. First we had the railroads under 
private ownership and control without any federal reguj 
lation. Some states tried to regulate and others did not. 
We had the rebate, the free pass, the bribed legislature 
and scandals innumerable. Then came federal regulation 
with the passage of the act to regulate commerce in 18987. 
First it was mild and the attitude of the carriers was 
that of contempt. Instead of trying to co-operate, thei! 
efforts, generally speaking, seemed to be to ignore o 
to defy. Congress took heed and tightened up the law, 
until since 1910 we have had something like real regula 
tion. Then came the war, and in due time federal contrdl. 


The national bank act was never seriously thought of 
before the Civil War, but the weaknesses of our financial 
system glared like so many running sores once a national 
crisis came. That far-seeing statesman, Salmon P. Chast, 
brought forward the bill providing for a national banking 
system. There may be some here who are old enough 
to remember how unpopular it was. Relatively speaking, 
according to history, it had nothing like the number 0 
friends that federal control of the railroads has to-day. 
But the national bank bill became a law, and in due time, 
as a natural evolution, came the federal reserve act. In 
God’s name, where would we have been during the Wal, 
and where would we be now, but for that act? Does 
anyone say the safeguarding of our financial system ' 
not the public’s business, and that the government should 
not be a partner with our national banks in ownership) 
of the Federal Reserve Banks—that is, should not act 
ally hold the majority interest and exercise control? 

Now I wish to say a few words about the very col 
plimentary statement of Mr. Dunn concerning what regi 
lation by the Interstate Commerce Commission has done 
toward establishing equitable conditions and removing the 
possibility of evil practice. As to the rebate, I agre 
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Would with him, but because of what I consider the absolute was the late Justice Harlan of the United States Supreme 
Further. failure of federal regulation to achieve anything like a Court, when in his dissent in the Alabama Midland case, 
f values fair and equitable plan for making freight rates, I have twenty years ago, he condemned recognition of the right 
the rail MB come to the conclusion that Congress should make manda- of competing railroads to build up favored centers of 
W Many MM tory the promulgation of a mileage system, based upon population at the expense of the business of the country 
utes that [Mf terminal costs plus the line-haul cost, for the whole coun- at large. So was Secretary Lane, who when a member 
1SN’t the MM try, and that regulation as we riow have it should to a_ of the Interstate Commerce Commission condemned our 
care off considerable degree be abolished.- In other words, I would method of making rates even more severely than I have, 
system's [M practically take from the body of which I have the honor in the Arlington Heights Fruit Exchange case, saying: 
‘ation of MM tp be a member the power to finish a legislative act begun * * * As to our railroads, there is no uniform policy, 
> accom: py the carrier, on the one hand, and the shipper, on the even upon the same lines or systems * * *. Perhaps 
You be M other, without appearance even being entered by the con- the United States will one day declare a policy of its own 
(O north @@ cymer, the party most at interest, which in its effect in this regard. Primarily it is a matter of national con- 
nsidered established communities favored and communities dis- cern and not of railroad policy as to what system of 
eral con-{@# criminated against, and which makes it possible and rate-making shall obtain so long as the carriers receive 
improve-# almost unavoidable for one town to prosper and grow a reasonable return upon the value of their property. 
d under and become eventually uneconomic while another town The people may say (1) that railroad rates shall be made 
fully un-@ with as great, or it may be greater, natural advantages 80 as to carry all products into all markets within the 
lities or js virtually put to sleep. This may seem an extreme ex- four lines of the country; or (2) that after a certain nar- 
= of the pression, and in putting it so baldly I wish it to be under- row limit is passed the whole of the land shall be one 
Tminals, § stood that I am not criticizing my colleagues or the zone; or (3) a system of rates that will keep producers 
'S of the # Interstate Commerce Commissioners who have gone before and consumers as near together as possible and eliminate 
e union them. The Congress gave us the act to regulate com- waste of transportation. These are national questions, 
and effi: merce with all of its provisions and restrictions, and in They go to the very future of our industrial life. Upon 
ted and % administering it the Interstate Commerce Commissioners, their determination depends the character of the farm 
control? individually and collectively, have been conscientious and products and the nature of the industries in the various 
it is my painstaking. When the Commission came into being, with sections of the country. The railroad by its rates may 
| control much dignity and little power, it found a mass of rate make each portion of the country largely independent of 
t owner: situations which had grown up all over the country under the remainder or it may make of the nation one economic 
1€ Presi: B state regulation or no regulation at all. At first its only and industrial unit, each portion thereof doing best what 
use the power was to comment, to suggest, to recommend. In nature has fitted it to do best.* * * Without any ex- 
‘e would & que time it got real power, but it never has been granted pression of policy from Congress we accept the policy 
he land & the power to prescribe a minimum rate. So long as that which the railroads themselves have made, considering 
all time. § js withheld there can never be anything like effective that upon the whole the results arising from such policy 
e is any B regulation of rate-making; the water-depressed rate, for do not conflict with the provisions of the law. There is 
can be & instance, cannot be prevented. no doubt in my mind but that the Commission could not 
and the ’ . itself prescribe a blanket similar to that obtaining here 
method The Plan of Mileage Scales and which we are approving because neither the carriers 
ink, for ® The mass of situations which I have just referred to has nor the shippers wish it destroyed.” 

arrange @ been dealt with in innumerable cases. Thousands of ap- Likewise all the members of the Interstate Commerce 
ming of parently unjustifiable discriminations or preferences have Commission, as constituted in 1911, were dilettantes, neo- 
ines, it & heen cleared up, and unavoidably other thousands of sit- Phytes and Populists, when the Advance in Rates—Kastern 
t. uations, in many instances possibly less aggravating, have Case, it is said: “The railroad rates of this country 
is being been created. This was inevitable, because only limited have not been constructed, as a rule, upon any scientific 
ndeered & sections of the country, often mere localities, in some basis, and this is especially true of the interstate rates. 
‘ongress JB cases single towns, have been directly dealt with and The traffic officials who have established these rates have 
those of F beneficially affected by the findings of the Commission. senerally done so without any special inquiry as to the 
we are In trying to equalize conditions the Commission has total amount of revenue which ought to be produced or 
national § specialized to an alarming degree. And yet I am told as to the part of that burden which a particular com- 
s under # a line-haul-plus-terminal-charge plan, though unassailable Mmodity ought to bear.” * * * “It should be noted, 
al regui ff from the standpoint of justice, should not be installed ™oreover, in this, connection that those who are most 
did not. § because it would upset business conditions, would interfere affected by these advances are usually not represented at 
‘islature § with the development of some communities and wake up ll in such discussions. While it is true that the increased 
gulation § others. My answer is that any town, community or sec- rate adds to the cost of production and while at the out- 
in 1887. § tion whose present and future rests upon the sure founda- Set this increased cost must perhaps be borne by the 
ers was § tion of natural advantage and legitimate enterprise, has manufacturer or wholesaler, still in the end the freight 
e, their B nothing to fear and all to hope for, but that privilege Tate, like every other item of expense, finds its way into 
nore ot § would have to look to its laurels. The process has been the price paid by the consumer. The freight rate may 
he law, § something like the one which I imagine was employed by limit the operations of a particular factory, or may ex- 
regula § Job’s physician. He probably treated each boil with sur- Clude the jobber from a particular market, but the ulti- 
control. § face applications, and never once gave the patient old mate producer and consumer, for the most part, bear the 
ught of & fellow a dose of calomel. What I propose we should do burden. 

inancial § is to substitute Uncle Sam for Job and give him that Economists and statesmen ponder much and talk more 
national @ calomel. We must clear up his arteries and make his’ about the tariff. If the people, especially those who live 
_ Chase, @ Sans function 100 per cent in the interest of every in rural districts and small centers, would only realize 
banking Molecule in the shape of a human being that he bears up’ that the present rate structure is simply a mountain of 
enough Under. protective tariffs! 


peaking, In my testimony before the Senate committee on inter- I was very much interested in the questions members 
nber ol @ state commerce and in addresses which I have had the of the Senate committee asked me. Senator McLean, of 
to-day. honor to deliver at Buffalo, Baltimore and elsewhere in Connecticut, for instance, seemed particularly concerned 
1e time, the past few months, I have elaborated the line-haul-plus- as to what would happen to New England in the matter 
act. In lerminal-charge plan, so I will not go into any great detail of coal under the plan suggested. In reply carefully pre- 
he wal, @ here. To those who are interested I shall be very glad to pared tables were produced to show that on a basis of 
? Does See that copies of these statements or addresses are sent, $16 for terminals, which is high, and 12 cents per car 
stem 5 @ and I would like to call particular attention to the tables mile for the line haul—slightly higher than the average 
should Which accompany my second statement to the Senate yield per car mile on all classes of freight in the high 
nershi) committee. | was gratified to receive a few days ago a year of 1916—practically every manufacturing plant in 
ot act H copy of a set of resolutions indorsing this plan, as outlined New England would get its hard coal at a substantially 
z and explained in my statements to the Senate committee, lower rate than it does at present; and on bituminous 
ry col @ adopted by the Society of Terminal Engineers, of which coal originating in the fields of Virginia and West Vir- 
it reg’ HM Major General W. H. Bixby, U. S. A., is the president. ginia, and routed via Hampton Roads and water carriers, 
AS - In the newspaper discussions of these statements to all New England points would pay less than at present. 
ing “ Congress | notice that I have been called a dilettante, a Furthermore, points close to the mines would not be 
[ agte’ @ Leophyte, a Populist. I acknowledge the compliment, So advantaged in any material degree by such an arrange- 
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ment, because the terminal costs would remain the same 
no matter how short the distance. But the railroads and 
several of our great newspapers still raise the bugaboo 
of “What would happen to New England?” Let me tell 
you further what would happen. New England would 
have the benefit of the same rates that apply in what is 


known as Official Classification territory and other terri- 


tories, instead of the higher rates now in effect granted 
upon the application of the railroads themselves in what 
is known as the New England Rate Case. In other words, 
New England would be delivered from the handicap under 
which she has been placed by the thimble rigging finance 
indulged in by the railroad stock jobbers! 


Water Competition 


So far as coastwise water carriers are concerned, who 
can say they are not now and have not been for a long 
time, largely speaking, controlled by the railroads? Let 
federal control continue, let it be impossible ever again 
to deprezs a rate to meet water competition, and you will 
find that the coastwise traffic will blossom like a rose 
and that no section of the country would benefit more 
by it than would New England. 

Speaking of water competition, reminds me of an inter- 
view I had a few weeks ago with a former well-known 
railroad official, who devised one of the plans for dealing 
with the railroad problem recently submitted to Congress. 
I said: 

“My friend, Congress has appropriated nine hundred and 
fifty-seven millions of dollars of the people’s money for 
the development of inland waterways. There are over 
26,000 miles of navigable streams adapted by nature and 
perfected by the hand of man for the handling of our 
slow-moving commodity freight and for further developing 
our rural areas. There was a time when many of these 
streams were alive with boats, and the people demand 
that a similar period of usefulness shall come again. How 
are you ever going to use these waterways if the railroads 
are to be allowed to depress a freight rate to meet water 
competition and thereby make it possible and advisable 
for the shipper to use the railroad instead of the river?” 


He looked at me, somewhat surprised, and replied: 
“Why should the country use the inland waterways sim- 
ply because they are there and this amount of money has 
been spent?” 

That ended the business part of our interview. 


In other words, this man’s idea was that it was more 
important that the railroads should remain in private 
hands and be used for profit-taking purposes than that the 
waterways of the country should be used for the benefit 
of all the people. As a business proposition the railroad 
owner does not admit the right of the water carrier to 
exist, and he proposes to see that it does not exist if 
he can continue to succeed in camouflaging the public. 


As was inevitable, the business of the railroads follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice and the cessation of the 
production of munitions and the slackening up in the 
manufacture of innumerable articles for shipment abroad, 
has decreased materially. It will probably continue to 
do so for some months. I fully expect to see the Railroad 
Administration at least two hundred million dollars, pos- 
sibly considerably more, behind again at the end of this fis- 
cal year. What if it is? Is not paying that in addition to the 
$900,000,000 guarantee better than turning the railroads 
back to private control and granting a further increase of 
rates, a further indirect tax the extent of which we know 
not, but which we do know is bound to be more burden- 
some than the present arrangement? Is it not better that 
the nation take care of the slack in carrier revenue com- 
ing in the wake of peace and insure against it for some 
time to come, than that financial disaster be invited by 
throwing the roads back on their own resources in the 
hour of diminishing income? Have not the very men, the 
very newspapers, that are now condemning what the 
United States government is doing and proposes to do 
with our railroads, praised Great Britain for her foresight 
in taking care of commercial slack and making ready for 
peace? From editorials published in several New York 
newspapers in the past week one might imagine that it 
were possible under private control to summon from an- 
other planet supermen to substitute for those who 
operated the railroads under private control and who have 
continued to operate them for the government, to rub 
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Aladdin’s lamp under private control and produce itraff 
that does not exist under federal control. 


Let me emphasize that the power of taxation is exer. 
cised by the railroads and the shippers in a wonderfu] 
way. They are the only ones that ever appear before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the only thing 
the shipper is ever interested in is the relationship of 
rates. So far as the amount goes, he can pass that on 
to the consumer, and he does it. Now, which is better 
to be taxed what we know, from monthly returns, we are 
approximately up against, or a much greater and stil] 
more indefinite sum? That is the proposition you are 
confronted with. 

Only a few days ago the Secretary of Commerce fileq 
a brief in behalf of the Solvay Process Company in an 
action before the Interstate Commerce Commission, jp 
which he alleges that rates are too high and that it igs his 
duty as the head of a department having to do with trans. 
portation, to protest in behalf of this company. Yet Mr. 
Daniel Willard says in effect that they are too low, and 
the railroad executives, let me repeat, give you fair war. 
ing that if the railroads go back to private control freight 
rates will have to be again increased. 

The solution of this problem is squarely up to Congress, 
It was up to the last Congress, but the time was short 
and so it was kissed off—just passed along. I have been 
much impressed with the propaganda in favor of the re. 
turn of the railroads to the private owners. It was amus- 
ing when the representatives of the owners of railroad 
securities, after demanding loudly the return of the roads, 
protested that they should be held for the full twenty- 
one months following the signing of peace, as the law 
at present provides the President may do if he deems 
it best. Congress has a porcupine on its hands, and the 
process of letting go of it without assimilating the busi- 
ness ends of the quills promises to be an interesting and 
lively one. When it comes to consider the fact of dimin- 
ishing traffic, the fact of the many “weak sisters” in ou 
railroad systerf, the fact the government is still borrowing 
billions of dollars, the fact of great economies and con- 
veniences effected under a unified system, the fact of u- 
certainty generally attending a period of national and 
international reconstruction, and the fact of wonderful 
possibilities of increasing our foreign trade through the 
aid of a unified rail transportation system, I wonder what 
it will do. 


CIRCULAR 41 REVISED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Circular No. 41, relating to interest on overcharges, will 
be revised in circular No. 41-A so as to make the second 
paragraph read: “In case of claims presented prior to 
Nov. 1, 1918, interest shall be paid from the date of pres 
entation. If settlement has been made during federal con- 
trol upon a different basis, the claim shall be readjusted 
upon the interest basis herein prescribed. In the making 
of payments, fractions of a month shall be disregarded, 
as is provided in paragraph 1.” 

The Railroad Administration will announce shortly its de 
cision in regard to the report on routing of freight and 
shipping days for L. C. L. freight adopted at the conference 
of representatives of shippers and the Administration 1 
Washington, April 8 and 9. Other matters brought up a 
the conference by representatives of the National Indus 
trial Traffic League are under consideration, but there is n0 
indication as to when action will be taken thereon by the 
Administration. On the question of earlier closing ané 
later opening hours for freight stations the Administr 
tion will take no action, as it was generally agreed thal 
this is a matter for local adjustment. 


New England freight station agents who had been It 
fusing L. C. L. freight except on days when the cars fo 
designated stations were to be sent out, were ordered, 
while the conference was on, to accept freight at any timé 
Railroad Administration officials admitted that the guide 
books said that the freight would be accepted for certall 
destinations only on the days set forth in the guides and 
also that such a rule was in contravention of the comm! 
law on the subject of a carrier’s duty. They said they 
would instruct the agents to disregard that notice and a¢ 
cept on any day freight might be tendered. 
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Ocean Shipping Documents 


Fourth in the Series of Articles on Ocean Shipping, Being Written for the Traffic World 
by Grover G. Huebner 
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When shipping to foreign markets the shipper is called 
on to prepare shipping documents, many of which differ 
radically from those with which he is familiar in his do- 
mestic trade and some of which are not used in domestic 
shipping. Ocean carriers require various documents in 
their dealings with shippers; others are required by the 
United States government, and some additional documents 
are required by the governments of some of the foreign 
countries to which our export cargoes are destined. 

The traffic department of a steamship line, being inter- 
ested in the efficient loading of its vessels, aims, so far 
as possible, to book cargoes in advance of sailings. Its 
purpose is not only to provide full cargoes as promptly as 
ihe vessels are ready to receive them, but also so to bal- 
ance weight and measurement cargo and fuel for each voy- 
age as to attain maximum freight revenues. The freight 
contracts closed with shippers by mail or through agents, 
salesmen, solicitors and brokers contain the names of the 
shipper, vessel, port and destination, the expected time of 
loading, the amount of cargo to be shipped and its descrip- 
tion, freight rate per cubic foot or designated unit of 
weight at ship’s option, and a.clause to the effect that the 
terms of the company’s ocean bill of lading and all ex- 
isting governmental shipping regulations shall govern the 
shipment. 

Having accepted such a freight contract, the shipper 
forwards his cargo to the port of export where, unless he 
has billed it on a through export bill of lading, the use of 
which was restricted during the war, he is responsible for 
its delivery to the wharf. The exporter or a forwarding 
agent engaged to represent him may not, however, deliver 
the cargo at the wharf at any time selected by him. It is 
necessary to obtain from the traffic department of the 
ocean carrier a document known as a shipping permit 
which authorizes the delivery of the cargo carefully listed 
in the permit by description, weights and shipping marks 
to the receiving clerk at the wharf on a specified day or 
days. 

Shipping permits are not issued in standardized form, 
but they commonly contain various conditions as to the 
maximum value of the goods, the carrier’s right to hold 
them for subsequent steamers, delays due to various con- 
tingencies beyond the carrier’s control, issue of the com- 
pany’s regular bill of lading, demurrage, presentation of 
the exporters’ declaration or manifest, and during the war 
a shipper’s guarantee that no enemy of the United States 
or her allies is interested in the shipment. 

When the cargo is delivered at the wharf on the basis 
of the shipping permit it is tallied by tally clerks and a 
dock receipt is issued to the shipper or his agent by the 
receiving clerk or his assistant. This document again lists 
the various items comprising the shipment, and if any ir- 
regularities are found by the tally clerks as to tampering, 


frail containers, or shifting contents, notations are made 
on the receipt with the understanding that unless the ship- 
per remedies such irregularities or instructs the carrier 
to do so a clause may be inserted in the bill of lading re- 
lieving the carrier from liability for damage. 

The dock receipt, as its name indicates, is merely a re- 


ceipt to the shipper. It is not negotiable and contains a 
clause to the effect that it should be exchanged for the 
carrier’s bill of lading and that it is issued subject to the 
conditions stated in the bill of lading. It usually, how- 
ever, contains additional clauses concerning the possible 
substitution of other steamers, the marking of packages, 
the presentation of the exporter’s declaration and bills of 
lading not later than a fixed time, the disavowal by the 
carrier of risks of loss or damage while the goods are on 
the wharf awaiting shipment, and reference to the federal 
Statutes concerning the marking and declaration of ex- 
Plosives or dangerous commodities. 


Ocean Bills of Lading 


The principal document in which the shipper is inter- 
ested is the ocean bill of lading, which is his final receipt 
for cargo delivered to the ocean carrier; also a contract 






































with the carrier, an important documem in entering the 
cargo at the foreign custom house, and, when issued to his 
order, a negotiable paper which he may attach to a draft 
or international bill of exchange. 
are prepared by the shipper on the carrier’s blanks, to be 
signed by responsible bill of lading clerks of the carrier 


Ocean bills of lading 


atter they have been checked up and various additional 


items have been inserted. The number of copies varies 
according to the respective requirements of the shipper 
and carrier, and in case of shipment to some countries 
also the requirements of foreign consular officers. The 
number of negotiable copies is usually three or four, and 


the number of non-negotiable copies ranges from three to 
ten. As in the case of railroad bills of lading, ocean bills 
of lading may be made out in the name of the consignee, 
but the more common practice in the foreign trade is to 
draw them “to order” of the shipper. In the latter case 
there is a space for the endorsement of the shipper either 
in blank or to a named individual or firm. Order bills 
may contain a “notify” clause which authorizes the car- 
rier to notify the consignee who is named in the bill of 
lading, but this clause does not place the cargo into the 
possession of the consignee until he presents a properly 
endorsed negotiable copy of the order bill of lading, which 
is usually held by a bank until he pays the amount of the 
draft drawn against him or formally accepts the draft for 
payment. Straight bills of lading made out in the con- 
signee’s name are ‘usually not issued in the overseas trade 
unless the exported wares have been paid for when or- 
dered, unless security or guarantees have been provided, 
or in case an open account has been arranged between the 
exporter and his foreign customer. 

Ocean bills of lading adhere to no standard form. They 
vary in form, contents, and contract clauses. The special 
consular requirements of some countries to whom Ameri- 
can exporters ship cargoes cause variations, and so also 
do special conditions at ocean ports as to loading and dis- 
charging, and the customs which have developed in par- 
ticular trades. The exporter is cautioned to read carefully 
the contracts contained on any ocean bill of ladings with 
which he is not familiar. Many of the liability clauses 
are similar in so far as they need to come within the 
Harter act of 1893 which limits the liability of ocean car- 
riers by providing. that they are responsible for loss or 
damage only in case of (1) “negligence, fault or failure in 
proper loading, stowage, custody, care or proper deliv- 
ery,” (2) of failure “to exercise due diligence, properly 
equip, man, provision and outfit” their vessels, and (3) of 
failure to exercise due care in making vessels “seaworthy 
and capable of performing her intended voyage.” If the 
ocean carrier exercises reasonable care in these matters it 
is not liable—which means that the shipper needs to take 
out insurance against all the ordinary dangers of the sea, 
acts beyond the control of the carrier, fire, the jettisoning 
or throwing overboard of cargo for the common safety, 
and war risks. Bills of lading issued in different trades 
or at different ports may, however, contain varying clauses 
as to the delivery of cargoes at end of ship’s tackle, aboard 
lighters or at wharfs; as to the minimum freight charge 
due when a bill of lading is issued; the carrier’s liability 
and burden of cost when goods are transshipped; the max- 
imum amount collectable in case of loss or damage due to 
earrier’s fault, the compulsory prepayment of freight, or 
in other respects. 


Through Export Bills of Lading 


Interior exporters frequently ship their overseas cargoes 
on through or so-called export bills of lading which are 
issued by railroads. Their free use was restricted during 
the war because of the shortage of ocean tonnage arid the 
acute congestion that on various occasions existed at some 
of the ports. Such bills of lading relieve the interior ex- 
porter from the work of transferring his cargo and for- 
warding it through the ports, the carriers attending to the 
usual port services. They do not, however, relieve the 
cargo from transfer and other charges incurred at the 
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ports in connection with the shipment. Many interior 
shippers have preferred to bill their cargoes to the ports 
on railroad bills of lading and then to rebill them on ocean 
bills of lading in the hope of accomplishing the port trans- 
fer and forwarding at minimum expense and of taking full 
advantage of any favorable fluctuations in ocean freights 
that may occur. 

The contract provisions of a through export bill of lad- 
ing are threefold: One part of the contract covers the in- 
land transportation service from the interior point to the 
port of export, and is similar to the usual provisions con- 
tained in a railroad bill of lading. A second part, which 
covers the ocean shipment from port of export to port of 
discharge, contains the clauses ordinarily contained in an 
ocean bill of lading. The third part, which applies to the 
shipment of the cargo from the foreign port of discharge 
to the inland destination, provides that the conditions im- 
posed by the inland bill of lading on which the cargo will 
be forwarded shall be applicable. Export bills of lading, 
as is true also of ocean and railroad bills of lading, are 
issued in either straight or order forms. 

Many ocean bills of lading are known as “minimum” 
bills of lading because they contain a clause which fixes a 
minimum freight charge which may be a definite sum vary- 
ing from five to ten dollars, or it may be the current 
charge per ton or other specified quantity of cargo. A bill 
of lading containing such a condition may result in ex- 
cessive freights on small packages, a fact which diverts 
much parcel traffic to international express or forwarding 
concerns who can combine many small parcels to the mu- 
tual advantage of shipper and forwarder. To overcome 
somewhat the hardship imposed by minimum bills of lad- 
ing many steamship lines have undertaken the issue of so- 
called parcel receipts which waive the minimum freight 
requirement or fix a lower minimum for small parcels. 
At the same time, however, these parcel receipts limit the 
risk of the carrier to a low maximum value stated in the 
receipt and in some instances impose additional restric- 
tions as to size and weight and general use. 

They were originally intended to facilitate the shipment 
of export samples both as regards the freight charge and 
special stowage designed to enable early delivery at desti- 
nation. Their use has in later years become somewhat 
more general, although the restrictions which they impose 
has prevented them from displacing the parcel services of 
express companies and forwarders. Some lines, however, 
do not issue parcel receipts. 


Exporter’s Declaration or Manifest 


The list of documents prepared by or issued to the 
ocean shipper does not end with those required in their 
relation with the ocean carriers, for he is also subject to 
the customs laws of the United States. The government 
requires the exporter to prepare a sworn “export declara- 
tion” or “shipper’s manifest” on a standardized form call- 
ing for specific information as to the description and quan- 
tity of his cargo, marks and numbers of packages, his 
name and address, his signature or that of an authorized 
agent, the original shipping permit, port of exportation, 
destination, name of consignee, steamer, and carrier, and 
the value of the cargo stated separately for wares of do- 
mestic and foreign origin. The shipper or his agent is re- 
quired to swear that the statements contained in the mani- 
fest are complete and correct, that none of the merchan- 
dise listed is to be loaded on any other vessel in port than 
that named, that none is to be transshipped at sea except 
as stated in the manifest, and that none is shipped or to 
be delivered in violation of any of the provisions of the 
“trading with the enemy act.” 


For shipments to foreign countries the export declara- 
tion must under present regulations be prepared in quadru- 
plicates, and for shipments to the overseas territories of 
the United States in duplicate. The original and one copy 
of the declaration covering:a foreign trade shipment are 
retained by the collector of the port; one copy is pre- 
sented to the ocean carrier by the shipper, and the fourth 
is delivered with the merchandise to the customs inspec- 
tor at the wharf. The carrier’s copy is carried abroad 
with the cargo and is delivered to the United States con- 
sular officer with the ship’s cargo manifest at the foreign 
port. The customs inspector at the wharf makes notations 
as to short shipments, etc., on the copy delivered to him, 
after which it is delivered to the carrier to be attached 
to the ship’s manifest and turned over to the collector of 
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the port of export before the vessel receives its clearance 
papers. 

When cargoes are exported subject to the drawback 
privilege, which authorizes a return of 99 per cent of the 
import duties paid on imported materials contained jp 
such exported commodities, the exporter is required to aq. 
dress an application to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
a drawback authorization. Records covering all drawback 
transactions also need to be kept by the manufacturer, 
subject to government inspection; the drawback agents of 
the customs service must be notified at least one day be. 
fore a drawback shipment leaves the manufacturers’ plant, 
and a notice of intent must be filed with the port collector 
before the cargo is loaded aboard the vessel. The cargo 
may then go forward, but the drawback claim needs to be 
completed within three years from shipping date. The 
claim is completed by filing a variety of documents, jp. 
cluding drawback entry forms, certificates of manufacture, 
inspector’s certificates, landing certificates or bonds, bills 
of lading, and other papers and affidavits called for by the 
customs officials. 

The documents required of American exporters in the 
consular regulations of foreign countriés and those re. 
quired by ocean carriers and the United States customs 
service in the import trade will be discussed in article 
No. 5. 


RETURN THE ROADS 


(Resolutions adopted by the Atchison Chamber of Commerce.) 

Whereas, It has been conclusively proven that govern- 
mental ownership or operation of railroads is not up to 
the standard of private ownership and operation and is not 
conducive to economic efficiency; and 

Whereas, The purpose for which Congress authorized 
the President to take over the railroads as a war emer- 
gency measure is now at an end, and 

Whereas, A prolonged uncertainty of the future status 
of the railroads will have the effect of retarding com- 
merce and industry of the country; and 

Whereas, The public interest would, therefore, be pro- 
moted by definite assurance of the early return of trans- 
portation systems to individual control and management 
and enactment of legislation for their encouragements, 
protection and development; 

Therefore be it resolved by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Atchison, Kan., that it is the sense of this organization 
that Congress should take immediate steps to vote for 
the speedy return of railroads to their corporate owners 
and to provide remedial legislation recognizing that the 
exclusive jurisdiction over the issuance of securities shall 
be vested in the same national governmental agency by 
which rates are controlled and regulated; 

Further, the power to fix minimum as well as maximum 
rates be vested in the national governmental agency, and 
a provision should be made that all intrastate questions 
should be first submitted to the state commissions, with 
the right of appealing to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission where rates fixed by state commissions would 
unjustly discriminate against interstate commerce. The 
governmental agency to have the right to order the re 
moval of unjust discriminations in rates, rules and regl- 
lations or practices in such manner as it might be found 
just and proper. 

Wire Service 

Whereas, Complaints of inadequate service from the 
users of the telegraph and the telephone are continually 
being made to this organization; and 

Whereas, The complaints as to poor service are directed 
to the dispatch of telegraphic and telephonic communica 
tions, including receipt and delivery of messages; and 

Whereas, Experience has taught this organization that 
governmental control and operation of the wires have not 
been conducive to prompt and efficient service; and 

Whereas, Postmaster-General Burleson, even in the face 
of this inefficient service, has increased telegraph and 
telephone rates, when press accounts contain statements 
from the corporate owners of these interests to the effect 
that increases are altogether uncalled for: 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Atchison, Kan., that it is the sense of this organization 
that Congress, as soon as possible, should return to pIr 
vate ownership and operation the telegraph and telephone 
facilities of this country. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long experience and wide knowledge will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a more elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to. answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Weights at Destination 


Delaware.—Question: We had one carload of slag 
shipped in open car consigned to this company, a dis- 
tance of about 38 miles. Slag was loaded and was ac- 
cepted, railroad manifest weight governing. When the car 
arrived at destination there were 8,960 pounds of slag 
short. We made claim against the railroad company and 
supported our claim with the original bill of lading, origi- 
nal paid freight bill, receipted and certified statement 
made by the party who had charge of the unloading of 
the slag and weighing of same. 

On examination of car at destination the pockets in 
car were closed tight. The railroad company has refused 
the claim, advising, after their careful investigation, they 
find the car came through and was placed without having 
been in any trouble whatever en route and with no appar- 
ent shortage, having no reason to believe that the rail- 
road company did not deliver all the material which was 
loaded in the car at originating point and do not see 
their way clear in passing claim. Can you give any past 
decision covering a case similar to the one mentioned 
above? 

Answer: The burden of showing that the carrier failed 
to deliver the exact quantity of the goods rests upon the 
plaintiff. Where it has been shown that the goods were 
delivered to the carrier and that it failed to deliver them, 
the presumption is that the carrier was negligent and, as 
the burden of proving that the loss, if any, resulted from 
some cause for which it was not responsible. 

In addition, section 1 of the uniform bill of lading in 
part provides “when in accordance with general custom, 
on account of the nature of the property, or when at the 
request of the shipper the property is transported in open 
cars, the carrier or party in possession (except in case 
of loss or damage by fire, in which case the liability shall 
be the same as though the property had been carried in 
closed cars) shall be liable only for negligence, and the 
burden to prove freedom: from such negligence shall be 
on the carrier or party in possession.” 

So that you must show that the destination scale weights 
showing a shortage were correct, while the carrier may 
attempt to show that, by reason of the slag moving in 
open cars, the shortage, if any, was not caused by its 
negligence. 


Interstate Rate Governs Interstate Shipment 


Massachusetts.—Question: A road has two tariffs, one 
a local state tariff and another an Interstate Commerce 
Commission tariff. A shipment is made from A in the 
state to B in the state, end of carrier’s line. Shipment is 
turned over to a forwarder for transportation to point 
outside of the state. Initial carrier has no through rates 
to connecting company who handles shipment from state 
to outside state. Questions: Is this an interstate ship- 
sgt Should shipment be billed on M. P. S. C. tariff or 
brite, Ca? 

Answer: In our answer to “Nebraska,” published in 
the Legal Department columns of The Traffic World for 
the April 12, 1919, issue, we said: “Goods actually des- 
tined for points beyond the state of origin are necessarily 
In interstate commerce when they are delivered to the 
carrier and start in the course of transportation to another 
state, whether shipped on through bills of lading or on 
Initial bills to a terminal within the state, where they 
are transshipped on new bills of lading to a point beyond 
the state. The essential character of commerce, and not 
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its incidence, such as local or through bills of lading, 
determine its character as interstate or otherwise.” 

In the case of Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe R. R. Co. vs. 
Hefley, 158 U. S. 98, the Supreme Court said that the 
amount fixed by the published schedule of rates and 
charges is conclusive as to all interstate shipments and 
the consignee can receive the goods shipped only upon 
payment or tender of the amount thus designated. Such 
rate is absolute and its effect is not modified by the state- 
ment of any other rate in the bill of lading or tariff. It 
was further held that when both the state and the federal 
government have rates in effect and where their enforce- 
ment may expose a party to a conflict of duties, one must 
yield to the other, and that one isthe state law. 


Measure of Damages to Shipment Invoiced Through 
Middleman 


Illinois—Question: Will you kindly refer to your Janu- 
ary 4 issue, page 23, your answer to “Oklahoma,” and 
also page 708 of the March 29 issue, “Measure of Dam- 
ages to Shipment,” in your answer to “Illinois?” I am 
interested in this matter as follows: 

We send bills of lading and orders to the manufacturer 
with whom we do business, we requesting the said factory 
to forward shipment to our customer, who is the consignee. 
You will understand that our own printed bills of lading 
are used, and not those of the manufacturer. After the 
bill of lading is receipted for by the carrier, we forward 
same, together with invoice, by mail to the consignee. 

In case of loss in transit of shipment, we believe we 
are entitled to recovery from the carriers as per our in- 
voice to the said consignee, due to the fact that the cost 
of manufacture of the goods represents but a part of our 
expense, aS we are cataloguing, advertising and market- 
ing these goods, and the manufacturer has nothing to do 
with this expense. Also, by loss of the goods, we lose 
the consignee as a customer. Are we not, under these 
circumstances, entitled to recovery of our invoice price 
to the consignee? e ; 

Answer: The invoice price governs in computing the 
measure of damages in a lost or injured shipment only 
where that price is fairly representative of the value of 
the shipment at place and time of shipment. The Cum- 
mins amendment now forbids any limitation of the car- 
rier’s liability, but by ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and agreement between the parties in the 
uniform bill of lading, the actual value of the shipment 
at the place and time of shipment governs, and the invoice 
price may be used as evidence only of such value. While, 
therefore, our answers to “Oklahoma” and “Illinois,” re- 
ferred to in the above inquiry, do not apply to the ship- 
ment in question, because in the latter case the manu- 
facturer is merely acting as the agent of the middleman, 
yet the invoice price of the middleman to the consignee 
is not conclusive or binding, because this price is obvi- 
ously in excess of the value of the shipment at place of 
shipment, which is the point from which the manufacturer 
shipped the goods, and not at the point from which the 
middleman invoiced the same. 

For our further views on this subject see our answer 
to “Kentucky,” as published on page 317 of the Feb. 8, 
1919, issue of The Traffic World. 


Proof of Loss. 


New Jersey.—Question: We had shipped to us from 
Philadelphia, Pa., some time ago some hose that was lost 
in transit. We requested the shipper to send us a copy 
of the express receipt. He advised us that the book which 
contained these receipts was burned. Would an affidavit 
to this effect be sufficient evidence to establish the fact 
that the material was shipped? 


Answer: Ordinarily an affidavit by the shipper and one 
by the consignee to the effect that the goods were de- 
livered to the initia] carrier in good order and not re- 
ceived by the consignee at destination, when filed with 
the carrier constitute a sufficient claim for adjustment by 
the carrier. Under General Order No. 41 by the United 
States Railroad Administration, it is now provided that 
“claims for loss or of damage to freight shall be made 
on the standard forms approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In the case of loss or damage they 
shall be supported by original: bill of lading, if not pre- 
viously surrendered to carrier, original paid freight re- 
cept, if issued, original or certified copy of invoice of 
value and all obtainable facts in proof of such loss or 
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damage and the value thereof. If any necessary document 
is lost or destroyed, claimant shall file a bond of indem- 
nity to cover.” 

Notice Required for Failure to Deliver 

Maine.—Question: Paragraph 3 of the uniform bill of 
lading, section III, defines the conditions under which 
claims can be legally filed for loss, damage or injury, but 
it is not clear in my mind at the present, nor has it ever 
been, as to just what is meant by the sentence reading, 
“Except when the loss, damage or injury complained of is 
due to delay or damage, while being loaded or unloaded or 
damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence, as condi- 
tions precedent to recovery,” etc. 

What puzzles me mostly is the wort “except.” I have 
in mind an instance as follows: A shipper delivers a 
consignment of several articles to the receiving carrier 
and on arrival of the shipment at its destination one or 
more packages check short and are never located. In 
the meantime several tracers are instituted through the 
originating carrier, but no satisfactory information is sup- 
plied concerning the goods reported missing. During this 
time the period of limitation as provided for in this sec- 
tion expires, and for that reason the carriers decline to 
entertain claim. 

Would not the loss of one or more packages be con- 
sidered as an act of negligence or carelessness on the 
part of the carrier and, if such is the case, then is any 
claim or claims arising in such instance barred by the 
period of limitation contained in the bill of lading? 

Presumably this query has been answered by you before, 
but I have not been fortunate enough in seeing your reply. 
It would be appreciated, therefore if you would advise 
fully as to what your opinion is in a question of this kind 
and oblige. 

Answer: Please refer to our answer to “Maryland,” as 
published on page 749 of the April 5, 1919, issue of The 
Traffic World. 


Valuation in Express Shipments 


Ohio.—Question: During the month of November, 1918, 
a shipment was consigned to us from Detroit, Mich., 
weight 112 pounds, invoice valuation $63.50. Not having 
received the shipment up to February 18, this year, we 
filed claim for the amount of the invoice. The express 
company now contends, in view of the invoice value ex- 
ceeding the $50 per hundred pounds basis, we should 
amend our claim for the amount of $56, which would be 
on the basis of $50 per hundred pounds plus 50 cents 
per additional pound. On this basis, we, therefore, would 
experience a loss of $7.50. 

Will you please advise us through your columns whether 
or not the express company is legally correct in request- 
ing that we amend our claim on the basis of $56? 

Answer: If the shipment moved by express, and. sub- 
ject to the uniform express receipt, then the invoice price 
from consignor to consignee does not govern, but, instead, 
the conditions of such express receipt, which provide that 
unless a greater value is declared at the time of shipment, 
the shipper agrees that the company shall not be liable 
in any event for more than $50 for any shipment of 100 
pounds or less, or for more than 50 cents per pound, actual 
weight, for any shipment weighing more than 100 pounds, 
unless a greater value is stated in the receipt, will con- 
trol. This condition has been approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Matter of Express Rates, 
etc., 43 I. C. C., 510. 


Loss in Shipment Moving Under Seal Record 


Indiana.—Question: A shipment from the east has been 
received which checked short a number of boxes of the 
material loaded into the car. The agent at point of origin 
counted the number of boxes loaded into the car and his 
count agrees with the number specified in the bill of 
lading. The car was sealed and upon arrival at destina- 
tion bore the same seals which were placed on the car 
at point of origin, according to the carrier’s records. A 
claim was filed after the shipment was found to check 
short and was substantiated by an affidavit in which it 
was stated that so many boxes were unloaded from the 
car. The carrier denies responsibility in view of the fact 
that shipment traveled from point of origin to destination 
without the original seals being disturbed. Please advise 
what your views are regarding the position taken by the 
carrier. 
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Answer: Your inquiry is substantially answered by our 
answer to “Indiana,” as published on page 494 of the March 
1, 1919, issue of The Traffic World, to which you are 
respectfully referred. 


Time to File Overcharge Claims 


Massachusetts.—Question: What is the time limit jp 
which claims for overcharge in freight charges can be 
filed with, and paid by, the carriers? The overcharges 
are admitted by carrier, but expense bills were not for. 
merly checked for overcharges, and as a result there has 
been considerable delay in discovering same and filing 
overcharge claims. How far back can we go in filing and 
collecting these overcharges, where same are found to 
exist, both on interstate and intrastate traffic? 

Answer: There is no fixed period in which claims for 
overcharge must be filed with the carrier, except that, if 
such claims are not paid by the carrier, and application 
is made to the Commission for reparation, the claim must 
have accrued within two years immediately prior to the 
date upon which they are filed. Such claims may be also 
brought in the courts without prior determination by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In such an action, it 
being for the repayment of a sum of money exacted and 
received by the carrier in violation of the contract of 
shipment, the shipper may sue in a state court, even 
though more than two years old, if not barred by the 
state statute relative to the time when such a claim might 
be enforced. 

Colorado.—Question: We are in receipt of 14,125 pounds 
of iron mass or sponge gas purifying material not spent 
which was shipped from A, in car, bulkheaded, signed 
for by the agent at A, and shipped L. C. L. Classification 
shows above material in bags, barrels, or boxes—L. C. L. 
class four, or 75 cents per hundred from Council Bluffs; 
in packages or in bulk—carload minimum 36,000 pounds, 
which takes a rate of 41.5 cents per hundred pounds. Car 
did local work from A to B, was over one month in transit. 
Agent at B, collected 41.5 cents per hundred on 36,000 
pounds on account of material being shipped loose in car. 
Should we make claim to the railroad company for 
the $4.76 overcharge, or should we make claim to the 
party from whom purchase was made? 

Answer: Rule 19 of the Western Classification provides 
that bulk freight will not be taken in less than carloads 
unless so specified in classification. Having no rating on 
the article, when shipped loose, the carrier has applied 
the only rate which it has on the article shipped, which 
is its carload rating and minimum rate. 

While it appears that the shipment was accorded less- 
carload handling, in transit if the shipment was loaded by 
shipper in a car placed on sidetrack and unloaded by you 
at destination, then you have received a carload service 
for which, following the decision of the Commission in 
Passow & Sons vs. C., M. & St. P., 37 I. C. C., 711, the 
carload rating was properly assessed. 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Please advise whether a Te- 
consignment charge can be properly assessed on carload 
shipments refused by consignee and billed to a new des- 
tination at regular rates, bill of lading being furnished for 
reshipment. 

We have had several cases lately where we furnished 
bills of lading for reshipments at regular rates and for 
which the carriers billed us with a reconsignment charge. 

Answer: Rule 9 of the reconsigning rules prescribed 
by the Commission in I. and S. Docket 1050, “Reconsigi 
ment Case,” provides for the following: 


These rules and charges will apply whether shipments are 
handled on local rates, joint rates or combination of inter- 
mediate rates. The through rate to be applied under these 
rules is the rate on file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or state commission from point of origin via the recon- 
signing point to final destination in effect on date of shipment 
from point of origin. If the rate from original point of ship- 
ment to final destination is not applicable through the point 4 
which the car is reconsigned in connection with the line mov- 
ing traffic to that point the sums of the locals will apply plus 
reconsigning charge. 


In discussing the question of assessment of a reconsign: 
ment charge in addition to the sum of the local rates or 
intermediate rates, the Commission in its decision + 
and S. Docket 1050, on pages 632 and 633, had the follow 
ing to say: 

Rule 9 was the subject of much criticism by protestants upon 


the ground that the assessment of a reconsignment charge 
addition to the sum of the local rates or intermediate rates 
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would be unreasonable and in violation of Section 4 of the act. 
The principal ground of opposition is the disparity between the 
service of reconsignment and the terminal services which may 
pe secured under the local intermediate rates. It is pointed out 
that under such rates the shipper may have his inbound 
shipment switched to an industry track for unloading, where 
it may be detained 48 hours without demurrage. The same car 
may be held an additional 48 hours for reloading, after which 
it will be switched to the carrier’s tracks and forwarded, all 
under the local rates, The absorption of connecting line switch- 
ing charges under local rates is also a frequent occurrence. 
From this comparison it is claimed that the assessment of a 
charge for the reconsignment of a loaded car, the service 
peing admittedly less than in the case described, is unreason- 
able. It is also asserted that the charge at rate-breaking 
points could be evaded by taking delivery of shipments and re- 
forwarding them. ‘ 

Similar contentions were considered by us in Kehoe & Co. vs. 
IL Cc. R. R. Co., 14 I. C._C., in which it was said: 

- Wherever the through rate is equal to the sum of the locals 
a dealer situated at the point where the locals combine, as, in 
this case, at Cairo, may avail himself of such advantages as 
may result from making two shipments instead of one, but to 
obtain such advantages he must bear the increased expense in- 
cident to two shipments, and there must, in fact, be two 
shipments without any carrier or agent of the carrier acting for 
the shipper. Such advantage, if any, as may be incident to 
shipping in and out at an aggregate combination of charges 
equal to the through rate, can not be taken away except -by 
condemning the making of a through rate by adding the locals. 
The mere fact that it is possible for a dealer situated at 
Cairo to do business in this way at greater cost, both to him- 
self and the carrier, does not justify the Commission in holding 
as unlawful a reasonable reconsignment charge. * * #* : 

Failure to make a charge for reconsignment under such cir- 
cumstances would be inconsistent with the view that recon- 
signment is a special service. It is the practice of American 
railways to disregard to a great extent differences in terminal 
services in connection with the delivery or receipt of traffic, 
applying the same rates to and from all points within the ter- 
minal. It is not considered desirable to extend this policy to 
services not connected with the receipt, conveyance or delivery 
of traffic Special services have long been regarded as a fruitful 
source of discrimination between shippers and as a source of 
depletion of the carriers’ revenues. eae 

When the assessment of a reconsigning charge results in 
greater aggregate compensation to the carrier than the sum of 
intermediate rates, it cannot be considered that Section 4 has 
thereby been violated for the services performed are not the 
same in the two instances. 


It will thus be seen that the carriers are properly as- 
sessing a reconsignment charge on your shipment. 

Ohio.—Question: Shipment moved from Cincinnati, O., 
to Omaha, Neb. The second class rate from Cincinnati to 
Clinton, Ia., is 621%, cents. The rate from Clinton, Ia., 
to Omaha is 51% cents, a total of $1.14 per hundred 
pounds. However, via St. Louis the combination basis 
is 57% cents from Cincinnati to St. Louis and 51% cents 
from St. Louis to Omaha, making a total of $1.09 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

In our opinion the lower rate should be protected in 
this particular case, and we believe this to be proper, re- 
gardless whether the shipment was routed via Chicago and 
C. & N. W. or whether it was routed via St. Louis and 
Mo. Pac. 

Answer: If no routing is shown in the bill of lading 
it is the duty of the initial line to forward shipments so 
as to give the shipper the benefit of the lowest through 
rate. If, however, shipment in question was specifically 
routed via Chicago through Clinton in connection with 
the Chicago & Northwestern, the St. Louis combination 
cannot be applied and the higher combination via Clinton 
was properly assessed. 

Nebraska.—Question: We are in the lumber business 
and a large volume of our business is done in the way 
of reconsignment, that is, we reconsign from the original 
billed destination to other destinations. In issuing our 
diversion instructions to the railway companies we quote 
tariff through rate from point of origin to final destination, 
but, if for any unknown reasons the shipments cannot 
be diverted on the tariff through rate called for, they are 
to notify us before acting. In a great many cases they 
fail to do this and divert as per our instructions and it 
develops that the shipments have passed certain junction 
points that the tariff through rate calls for applies and 
we are called upon to pay the combination of rates, which 
ma great many cases exceeds the tariff through rates. 
You understand that we give them positive instructions 
under no consideration to carry out our instructions unless 
they can be complied with. You realize we have no means 
of knowing where the shipments are, but the railroad 
companies have facilities for finding out where they are 
and as to whether or not they can be diverted on the 
tariff through rate. If they fail to do so, we claim that 
they are liable for whatever damage they have caused 
Us for net carrying out our reconsigning orders. 
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Will you kindly advise whether or not the railway com- 
panies must protect our claims on the through rate called 
for in our diversion orders? 

Answer: In the Commission’s decision in the case of 
Hull Company vs. Missouri Pacific Railway, Unreported 
Opinion 459, the Commission had before it the question 
of notifying shippers when a diversion would result in in- 
creased charges. At the hearing the parties thereto filed 
a stipulation in which it was set forth that it is the cus- 
tom of the Union Pacific to notify shippers when diversion 
will result in increased charges, that such notice was not 
given in this case, and, in view of this omission, that 
reparation be allowed. The Commission in this case held 
that the authority of the Commission under the statute 
to grant relief in a case of this character could only be 
exercised where the rate charged for the reconsigning 
privilege and ‘routing required in connection therewith 
were found to have been unreasonable, unjustly discrimi- 
natory or unduly prejudicial and that no showing having 
been made which convinced them that the statute had 
been violated in any respect. Commission stated that— 


The concession made on behalf of defendants in this stipula- 
tion can be of no avail. The,custom there referred to is one 
voluntarily established by one of the defendants for the benefit 
of shippers. It is not provided for in the tariffs and the failure 
to give notice in this case was not contrary to the tariff pro- 
visions in effect at the time and which were controlling as to 
the rights of both the carriers and the complainant in the 
premises. It follows that the complaint must be dismissed and 
it will be so ordered. 


In view. of the decision of the Commission in the case 
referred to above, it would appear that you have no rem- 
edy in an action before the Commission for damages re- 
sulting from the failure of the railway companies to com- 
ply with your diversion instructions when given in the 
form described in your communication. 


EXPORT TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on export traffic for the week 
ended April 9, made public April 16, by Director-General 
Hines, there were 33,619 carloads of export freight on 
hand at north Atlantic ports on this date, compared with 
36,023 for the same day of the preceding week. Exclusive 
of bulk grain, there were 10,390 carloads of export food 
on hand at these ports, compared with 10,589 carloads as 
of April 1. 

On April 9 there were 21,306,515 bushels of grain in 
elevators at north Atlantic ports. There were received 
this week 5,910,992 bushels, while 6,024,250 bushels were 
cleared. There were a total of 4,009,408 bushels of grain 
in elevators at south Atlantic and Gulf ports for the week 
ended April 9, and the situation is regarded as entirely 
satisfactory. The report follows: 


Port Situation on Overseas Traffic 


“Except as otherwise specified, the situation as of April 
9, 1919: 


Week ending April 9. 
Export freight at north Atlantic ports (ex- 
clusive of bulk grain and coal) 8,787 
Or an excess of deliveries over receipts of 1,279 cars. 


Food Situation 


“As of the fifth instant, reports show at north Atlantic 
ports, 10,380 carloads of export food on hand (exclusive 
of bulk grain), as compared with 10,589 carloads as of 
April 1, a decrease of 209 cars. These cars are distrib- 
uted among the various ports as follows: 


Received. Delivered. 
(In Cars.) 


10,066 


Newport News 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia 


Baltimore 10,380 


“Boston—Situation at this port generally satisfactory. 

“New York—Marine labor trouble shows no appreciable 
change from the preceding week and permits are limited 
to traffic for delivery to steamers berthing at railroad 
piers and such other freight as it is felt the roads can 
handle. - 

The provisions on hand the morning of April 10 were 
1,670 cars, of ownership as follows: 
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Cars. 
Food administration.... 
Packers’ relief .....c.0% 
Miscellaneous 


British 


eee ee ee ee 
| 
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“Last week’s report showed 1,728 cars of provisions, a 
reduction of 58 cars. 

“Miscellaneous provisions are for commercial export and 
deliveries will be made promptly. 

“British tonnage for provisions is ample. It is expected 
they will nearly clean up their provisions and meat by 
the first of May. 

“The situation as to the Italian tonnage is improving. 

“Delinquent reports of commercial freight on hand 
show continued improvement. There is difficulty in de- 
liveries, owing to labor conditions. 

“Baltimore and Philadelphia—While traffic continues 
heavy through these ports, ample tonnage is available and 
conditions are satisfactory. 

“Newport News—Two, and possibly three, boats are ex- 
pected at Newport News the coming week, which will 
afford relief as to the barley situation at that point. 

“United States Food Administration—The United States 
Food Administration grain program for April will be much 
heavier than for the preceding months, and it may be 
necessary to restrict commercial domestic grain consid- 
erably. We are advised the steamship program is ample. 

“South Atlantic and Gulf Ports—At south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, as of April 5, there were 11,855 carloads of 
export freight on hand, as against 11,651 cars as of March 
29, an increase of 204 cars. 


“Grain—Stocks of grain in elevators as 
4,009,408 bushels, as follows: 


Bushels. 
955,888 
375,221 
Empty 


of April 5, 


Bushels. 
678,299 


4,009,408 


New Orleans ...... 
PONG BIGNOF cccccce 
WORE CO scvweweas 


er 
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“The situation as regards grain is satisfactory. 
General Comment 


“Wilmington—Inactive. 

“Charleston—Inactive. 

“Savannah—Four vessels sailed, one each for Genoa, 
Liverpool, Norway and Denmark with mixed cargoes, in- 
cluding 33,241 bales of cotton; four vessels are in port 
taking on cargoes for Liverpool, Copenhagen, Italy and 
Russia, respectively, which will include 15,000 bales of 
cotton, 8,300 tons of sugar, 3,200 tons of cottonseed cake 
and 150 carloads of agricultural machinery. 

“Brunswick—One steamer cleared for Liverpool with 
6,300 tons of tobacco, flour and cotton. 

“Fernandina—One bark with 7,150 long tons phosphate 
rock cleared for Sweden and one bark is in port taking 
on 2,450 tons phosphate rock. 

“Jacksonville—No vessels cleared, but one steamer is 
in port taking on 5,000 tons of flour for the British. 

“Pensacola—One barge and one schooner cleared with 
lumber for South America; two barges in port taking on 
lumber for South America and one steamer taking on mis- 
cellaneous cargo for England. 


“Mobile—One schooner cleared for Cuba and one for 
South America with lumber; one schooner:is in port tak- 
ing on lumber for Spain; one with mixed cargo for Cuba. 

“Gulfport—Two schooners with lumber cleared for South 
America and seven schooners are in port taking on lumber 
for Central America and the West Indies. 

“New Orleans—Nine vessels cleared for England, 10 for 
Central America, 8 for Mexico, 9 for Cuba and 1 each 
for South America, Jamaica, Porto Rico and Lesser An- 
tilles; 44 ships are in port loading. Export loads in yards 
on wheels, 731, in warehouses and on piers, 2,046, and on 
ground 957; total accumulations, 3,734, eompared with 
3,709 the week previous. Export freight on hand, how- 
ever, includes 1,217 cars of sack goods for the Food Ad- 
ministration. There is one vessel in port taking 5,800 
tons of these goods, and another has been allocated for 
the middle of April to take 5,000 tons. 

“Port Arthur.—Inactive. 

“Texas City—One steamer is in port taking on 3,000 
tons mixed cargo for Cuba. 

“Galveston—One steamer cleared with cargo of staves 
for France, 2 with mixed cargoes, including 15,000 bales 
of cotton, 3,000 tons of flour for Liverpool; two steamers 
are in port taking 17,700 bales of cotton for Sweden, 2 
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taking on 6,000 tons of general cargo for Cuba, 1 taking 
on mixed cargo of lumber, rosin, flour, spelter and cotton 
for Liverpool, and 1 taking on mixed cargo of steel rails, 
lumber, cotton for Antwerp, Belgium. 

“Export loads in yards, on wheels, 279, in warehouses 
and on piers, 1,203, and on ground 52; total of 1,634 cars, 
compared with 1,428 previous week. 


Summary Pacific Coast Situation 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


March 14. March 21, 
Ci OEE 08s wea cut 916 821 
eae 10 
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Arrived during week. 467 412 482 
Delivered ships dur- 
GR eat E 562 503 453 


PUGET SOUND DISTRICT. 


March14. March21. March 28. April 4, 
Om WOON: ...civcussice 2,034 1,996 1,954 2,082 
fe rere 414 483 406 


—_— —— — 


2,410 2,437 2,488 


alia Gsbiaice a iialearae aie 202 235 46 
Arrived during week. : 864 612 $24 
Delivered ships dur- 

ing week 1,096 610 788 


PERISHABLE FREIGHT TARIFF 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Perishable Freight Tariff No. 1, on which the Railroad 
Administration held conferences with Florida shippers, 
will go into effect as soon as the printer can produce 
copies. The tariff was being checked in on April 15 with 
the idea that it might be made effective ten days there- 
after, although it would not be surprising if more time 
were needed. 

The higher charges will be operative on all railroads 
in the southeast over which fruit growers’ express cars 
operate, except the Mobile & Ohio. It will be made op- 
erative on that road somewhat later. 

It is the intention of the Railroad Administration to 
make it effective throughout the country in a short time, 
but just how soon cannot be accurately estimated. It 
makes advances in stated refrigeration that are believed 
by many shippers to be heavier than the facts produced 
by the Railroad Administration warrant. It is the judg- 
ment, however, of the traffic officials of the Administration 
that stated refrigeration charges have been too low ever 
since the increase in the cost of labor and materials be- 
gan manifesting itself in a sharp way in 1916. 

The purpose in making the tariff effective in the south- 
east ahead of other parts of the country is to enable the 
Administration to obtain revenue from the movement of 
fruits and vegetables from that part of the country to 
northern markets. It was the desire of the Administra- 
tion to have the higher rates in effect on the movement 
of fruits and vegetables from Florida right from the be 
ginning of the season, in January, but the protests of 
the Florida commission, backed by complaints from 
Georgia and the Carolinas, caused the traffic officials to 
hold up the tariff pending the informal hearings which 
were held in the hearing room of the Commission, and 
later at Jacksonville, Fla. ; 

The complaints and protests which caused the hearings 
were made not only to the Commission and the Railroad 
Administration, but to the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce. R. Hudson Burr, chairman of the Florida com- 
mission, appeared before that committee as one of the 
witnesses for shippers and state commissions. He pro 
tested against the increase and against the arbitrary 
methods pursued by the Railroad Administration. While 
his protest caused six weeks’ or two months’ delay 
the imposition of the higher charges, it did not prevent 
the increase. /; 

A typical increase will be that on citrus fruits from 
Jacksonville to New York, from $65 to $77.50 a car. The 
increase on vegetables is from $64.75 to $77.50. _ 

The determination to make the tariff effective was 
reached before hearings were granted to protestants from 
the Carolinas, eastern Tennessee and the eastern shore 
of Virginia, on April 15. The protests from the peach pelt 
of Georgia and Florida were heard before that. 


March 28. April 4, 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
: Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


‘ 
TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 


Conversion: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 1.) Where 
employe by telephone ordered goods from plaintiff and 
directed them to be shipped to employer, and plaintiff, 
who had not been advised that employer had sold his 
business to employe, turned over to the defendant ex- 
press company the goods consigned to the employer, de- 
fendant, where it delivered to the employe, was guilty of 
conversion, and plaintiff could maintain his action for 
preach of contract for conversion.—Southern Express Co. 
ys. Smith, 122 N. E. 427. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Non-Agency Station: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia.) The fol- 
lowing provision in a bill of lading, viz.: ‘Property destined 
to or taken from a station, wharf, or landing at which 
there is no regularly appointed agent shall be entirely 
at risk of owner after unloaded from cars or vessels or 
until loaded into cars or vessels, and when received from 
or delivered on private or other sidings, wharves or land- 
ings shall be at owner’s risk until the cars are attached 
io and after they are detached from trains’”—is a reason- 
able limitation upon the carrier’s liability and enforceable. 
But neither clause of said provision has application, except 
in cases where it appears the loss of goods shipped cc- 
curred at stations, wharves, or landings at which the car- 
rier did not maintain a regularly appointed agent.—Mc- 
Clure et al. vs. Norfolk & W. Ry. Co., 98 S. E. 514. 

Such bill of lading did not exempt carrier from lia- 
bility for loss of freight by fire while the loaded cars 
were on a private siding on carrier’s belt line about three- 
quarters of a mile from a station at which an agent was 
maintained.—Ibid. 

Time to Sue: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Where, when a trunk was called for by an express com- 
pany, a receipt contained the terms of shipment was de- 
livered, the shipper is bound by limitations therein as to 
the time in which suit may be brought, though the receipt 
was never read.—Barter vs. Barrett, 174 N. Y. 779. 

A condition in an express receipt, fixing the terms of 
shipment, which limited the time for action in case of 
loss to one year, is valid.—Ibid. 

Conversion: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 1.) Defendant 
express company, by delivering goods to one to whom they 
were not consigned, abrogated shipping contract, and 
where plaintiff consignor elected to sue for conversion, 
defendant could not benefit by provisions of contract re- 
quiring claim to be presented within 90 days, and action 
to be brought within one year.—Southern Express Co. 
vs. Smith, 122 N. E. 427. 


a CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
ien: 

(Supreme Court of Georgia.) The supplying of cars as 
lecessary to the operation of a railroad in the “Furnishing 
of material, supplies, or other articles,” within the mean- 
Ing of the act of 1894 (Acts 1894, p. 68, Civil Code, 2795), 
Which provides: “All persons furnishing material, sup- 
Dlies, or other articles necessary to the operation of any 
tailroad company which is operated in this state, and 
all persons having claims against such company for live 
‘tock killed by its engines or cars, shall have a lien upon 
the property of the company for the amounts due for 
sich supplies, material or other necessary articles fur- 
shed within six months preceding the institution of pro- 
‘eedings to enforce the same, or for the amounts due 
‘0 them for damages for the killing’ of such live stock, 
Which lien shall be superior in dignity to any mortgage 
Y other contract lien created by said railroad company.” 
But the intervener did not acquire a lien under this pro- 
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vision of the statute, because the supplies were not fur- 
nished within six months next before the intervener com- 
menced the action to enforce its alleged lien.—Valdosta, 
M. & W. R. Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 98 S. E. 465. 
Liability: 

(Supreme Court of Georgia.) The Central of Georgia 
Railway Company, a corporation chartered under the laws 
of Georgia, has its principal office in Chatham County. 
It did not have an agent, office, line of railway, or place 
of business in Tift County, Ga., but had a line of railway 
operating between Alexander City, Ala., and Albany, Ga., 
at which latter point it connected with another common 
carrier, the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, which 
operated a railroad between Albany in Dougherty County 
and Tifton in Tift County. On Oct. 13, 1917, the Central 
of Georgia Railway Company received, at Alexander City, 
Ala., a carload of cattle to be transported to Tifton, Ga. 
The shipper and carrier entered into a written contract, 
which contained the following clauses: “Received by 
Central of Georgia Railway Company at Alexander City, 
Ala., from Smith Wilbanks, the live stock described, con- 
signed and destined as indicated below, which said carrier 
agrees to carry to said destination, if on its own road, 
or otherwise to deliver to another carrier on the route 
of said destination. And it is further agreed, that the 
responsibility either as common carrier, or as warehouse- 
man, of each carrier over whose lines the property shipped 
hereunder shall be transported shall cease as soon as 
delivery is made to the next carrier, or consignee, and 
the liability of the said lines contracted with is several, 
and not joint. Neither of the said carriers shall be re- 
sponsible or liable for any act of negligence of the other 
carrier over whose lines said property is or is to be trans- 
ported.” The cattle were not shipped with reasonable 
promptness by the initial carrier and its connecting car- 
rier, and arrived at Tifton with the loss of some, and 
the others .. a damaged condition. The consignor insti- 
tuted a suit for damages in Tift County against the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway Company. To the petition, which 
alleged facts as just set forth, the defendant filed a de- 
murrer on the ground, among others, that the petition 
showed upon its face that the court in Tift County was 
without jurisdiction. The demurrer was overruled, and 
the defendant*excepted. Held: The Carmack amendment 
(Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa), which fixes a liability on the 
initial carrier for loss or injury to goods, does not purport 
to deal with the venue of actions to enforce such liability; 
and, the question of enue, which is determined by state 
laws, is not affected thereby. 


(a) Irrespective of whether the present action be con- 
strued to be for a breach of the contract of carriage, or 
one in tort for loss and damage to the shipment, the 
allegations of the petition do not make a case where the 
contract was to be performed, or the damage occurred, in 
Tift County, within the purview of any of our statutes 
relating to venue in cases against railroad companies, so 
as to give jurisdiction over the defendant corporation in 
that county by having a second original issued and served 
upon it in the county where its home office is located. 

(b) The case differs from Adair vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. Co., 21 Ga. App. 564, 94 S. E. 840, which was a suit 
by attachment against a foreign corporation. 


(c) The ruling announced above being controlling, it 
is unnecessary to pass upon other questions raised by 
demurrer.—Central of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. Touchstone & 
Wilbanks, 98 S. E. 485-486. 


THE REPARATION POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The reparation policy of the Railroad Administration, an- 
nounced in Chambers’ Circular No. 7, may be good or bad 
in the eyes of shippers with claims, according to the in- 
clination of the Director of Traffic. He may make it easy 
for truly aggrieved shippers to obtain a return of the 
money taken from them, or he may make it necessary for 
every one believing himself to have been charged an un- 
reasonable rate to file a formal complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

One thing is generally admitted: It is that if Mr. Cham- 
bers approves an application for refund, there is hardly 
one chance out of a thousand that the Commission will dis- 
agree with him. A number of years ago that body disap- 
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proved hundreds of claims, even after the railroads had ex- 
pressed a willingness to make refund. 

It is absolutely necessary for the Commission to super- 
vise all reparation claims, else the door would be opened 
wide for rebating. No railroad has authority to return 
money to a shipper without an order from the Commission. 
Its authority extends only to the return of overcharges; 
that is, it may return ten cents if its agent has collected 
$1.10 on a shipment calling for a dollar rate. That, how- 
ever, is as far as it can go without a mandate from the 
Commission. 

Although the circular says nothing about the Director 
of Public Service, mentioning only the Director of Traffic 
and the Division of Traffic, Paul Hastings, one of Director 
Chambers’ assistants, is authority for the declaration that 
the services of the Division of Public Service, in an ad- 
visory capacity, will be employed as in rate matters. Nat- 
urally, that means that when the Division of Traffic thinks 
a claim should be declined, final action will not be taken 
without referring the claim to Director Thelen’s office. 
That is the formula used in handling rate matters. 

Information coming to men in the Commission who have 
been dealing with reparation indicates that there will be a 
great flood of claims for reparation on the ground that 
rates put into effect in supposed compliance with General 
Order No. 28 were “not fairly in contemplation,” the quoted 
words being from paragraph (c) of section 2 of the repara- 
tion circular. For instance, the cement company in In- 
diana whose daily charge for the train that brought rock 
from its quarry to its mill was increased from $17.50 to 
$317.50 a day may be expected to suggest to the Railroad 
Commission that such an increase was “not fairly in con- 
templation.” 

While reparation is as old as the act to regulate com- 
merce there is apparently much misinformation about the 
procedure looking to the recovery of money paid out on 
rates which it is suspected the railroad company that ex- 
acted it is ready to admit were unreasonable. 

As a premise, without which nothing can be done, it 
must be remembered that no carrier has the authority to 
refund anything other than an overcharge and that an 
overcharge is not a matter of opinion, but a matter of fact 
that can be ascertained by looking ata tariff. That is to 
say, it would be an overcharge if an agent, collecting 
charges without consulting a tariff, exacted $1.50 a ton 
from a shipper when the tariff plainly said $1 a ton. It 
would be an overcharge, too, if the agent, on consulting the 
tariff, misread it to bring about the same result. 


Any other refund or return of money to a shipper is 
open to question before a grand jury. Most reparation 
claims arise from the fact that a railroad raises a rate, col- 
lects the higher charges for a while and then restores the 
old rate. The query is whether the carrier did not, by 
such restoration, admit that the higher rate was unreason- 
able and thereby lay itself liable to condemnation for un- 
reasonableness of that rate. In such a case it is proper 
for the shipper to take up the question with the local agent 
of the railroad with a request that the higher officials of 
the carrier join with him in a request for a formal order 
from the Commission condemning the higher rate as unrea- 
sonable and directing the return of the difference. 


Such a request would be placed on an informal docket 
for disposition without the formality of testimony or argu- 
ment, the assumption being that the railroad company has 
confessed judgment and now asked the Commission to issue 
a proper order for the return of the difference between the 
restored rate and the higher one. 


Merely willingness on the part of the railroad to return 
the difference is not sufficient to obtain such an order from 
the Commission. It makes an examination of the facts and 
comes to a conclusion independent of what the carrier and 
shipper may say. That must be the course of the Commis- 
sion at all times if it is to prevent rebating. Until the Su- 
preme Court said otherwise, the Commission also under- 
took to exercise discretion in awarding reparation even 
when a rate was shown to be unreasonable. It would not 
award reparation unless there was a showing of damage 
other than the fact that the shipper had paid the con- 
demned rate. 

This circular will not in any way change the practices of 
the Commission. The Railroad Administration, even if it 
desired, could not do that. It is directed only to’agents of 
the railroads to govern them in disposing of claims brought 
to their attention by aggrieved shippers. Until the gov- 


ernment took over the railroads each carrier followed its- 


own rules in joining with or declining to join with the 
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shipper in a prayer for an order to make reparation jy 
means of informal docket proceedings. 

Hereafter all traffic officials will be guided, in disposing 
of such prayers, by the rules laid down in the cireyla 
When the chief traffic official of a railroad has decided ty 
join or not to join the shipper, the papers go to Directo 
Chambers for review. If he disagrees with the traffic of. 
ficial who handled the papers in the first instance, the tgt. 
ter is ended, although the papers may be returned to the 
traffic official for information or further suggestion. )j. 
rector Chambers’ decision, however, is final whenever je 
desires to make it so. 

If the Chambers decision is a rejection, then, according 
to Mr. Hastings’ understanding, Mr. Thelen’s men are to pe 
advised with a view to having them show reasons why the 
claim should not be rejected. All these things, of course, 
will be done by assistants of the two directors. From the 
procedure devised for claims which the Chambers me 
think should be rejected, it would appear that they will go 
up to the two directors for complete examination by them, 

Under the terms of the circular, the action of Director 
Chambers, so far as rejected claims are concerned, must be 
final, because Director Thelen is not equipped with the veto 
power as he is with regard to rate advances. 


A shipper has the choice of two routes in arriving ata 
disposition of his claim by informal proceedings. He may 
go to the traffic official of the railroad which took or de 
livered his freight, or he may write to the Interstate Con. 
merce Commission direct, with a request that it take wp 
the subject with the railroad or the Railroad Administra. 
tion. In the event the railroad official rejects the claim, 
that is, if he fails to join in a prayer for a reparation order, 
it is no use to go to the Commission asking for informal 
proceedings. The only remedy then would be an appeal 
from the local official to Director Chambers or a formal 
complaint to the Commission. In all views of the case, it 
is believed, presentation of the matter to the local official 
would be the better procedure. Sooner or later he will be 
called on for a statement—of facts, at least—as to the 
movement, if not for his opinion as to the merits of the 
contention made by the shipper. 


Thousands of claims are in the hands of the railroad 
traffic officials. Under the diverse practices of the railroads 
while they were under private control some of the claims 
would have been rejected outright and some would be on 
the informal docket by this time. The agents in whose 
hands they are are expected to make recommendations on 
each one in accordance with circular No. 7 and forward the 
recommendations in conformity with the ciruclar to the 
Traffic Division. 

It is not possible to say what Director Chambers will 
do in all the numerous classes of cases that have arisen 
as a result of General Order No. 28. It is certain, however, 
that his assistants will be opposed to making reparation 
on account, for instance, of the commutation of the 25 per 
cent advance on petroleum to a specific 4.5 cents per 100 
pounds. They have expresed themselves on that subject— 
informally, of course—but nevertheless vigorously. They 
are also opposed, it is believed, to reparation on account of 
the difference between the rates paid during the period 
when there were no export or import rates and the rates put 
into effect a few weeks after both export and import rates 
were restored via some ports. It is a certainty they would 
throw verbal bricks at the shipper who suggested repara 
tion for the difference between the old import and export 
rates and the domestic rates that applied on export and im- 
port traffic from June 25 to the days when the existing & 
port and import rates became operative. 


LIVE STOCK CASE REOPENED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has reopened I. and S. 1118 for further 
hearing on the question of the amount of charges for loa 
ing and unloading live stock at Chicago and as to whethe! 
the charges should be paid by shippers or absorbed by the 
trunk lines on the theory that the Chicago stock yards 
are terminals of the carriers; also as to whether the tariff 
arrangements between the Union Stock Yards Transit Col 
pany and the Chicago Junction Railway are in conformity 
with the act to regulate commerce. . 

The petition of the transit company for reconsideratio 
of the finding that it is a common carrier has been o& 
nied. This reopening on application of the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange may prevent an appeal to the courts 
the intricate questions involved. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


SAILING DAY PLAN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Commissioner Aitchison has said that the war is over. 
For that reason I heartily concur in the opinion of W. R. 
Poteet of New Britain, Conn., in the remarks voiced by 
him on page 765 of The Traffic World of April 5, relative 
to the “sailing day” plan. 

The people who use the freight cars put up with the 
‘sailing day” plan during the war as a war necessity, 
because of orders by the government, and because, under 
the circumstances, any objection would have been thought 
unpatriotic. However, there isn’t any doubt that the ship- 
pers of freight want the transportation business of the 
country handled on a business basis. In other words, they 
want to go back to pre-war methods, and they don’t want 
any bureaucratic ideas. They are, I believe, in the main, 
not in favor of the “sailing day” plan. The shippers of 
the country, generally, want to be in a position to ship 
their freight every day. 

If the railroads can show us any real, actual, concrete 
benefits which have been derived from the use of the 
“sailing day” plan, now is the time for them to stand up 
and give us the facts. A great deal was claimed for this 
plan. What has it actually accomplished? 

R. Flickinger. 


Denver, Colo., April 11, 1919. 


INTEREST ON CLAIMS 


National Industrial Traffic League, 
Chicago, III.: 

I have noticed recently printed in The Traffic World 
various controversies pertaining to interest on overcharge 
claims, and while I feel that the shipper is justly entitled 
to interest on overcharge claims, yet why put the “cart 
before the horse?” Why take a minor issue and put it 
in the limelight, and leave the most important in ob- 
livion? 

Considerable space has been devoted in discussing a 
possible $100 interest due the shipper on an overcharge 
of freight, and nothing has been said about the interest 
due the shipper on loss and damage claims. 

The number of shippers suffering from the delay caused 
by carriers in adjusting loss and damage claims where 
the amounts run into hundreds of thousands of dollars, are 
far greater than those injured through overcharge. 


When a shipper tenders a shipment to the carrier for 
delivery, and all rules and regulations preliminary to the 
execution of the shipment have been fully complied with, 
and the shipment is subsequently lost or damaged and 
complete evidence is brought to bear that the shipment 
thus lost or damaged is the result of the carrier’s neg- 
ligence, by what reason of fair play is the carrier entitled 
to dilly-dally back and forth for months in making settle- 
ment and leave the shipper to cope with the adjustment 
a basis of “value at time and place of shipment?” 

Not only is the shipper in this instance out his cost 
of the merchandise, but in attempting to repurchase the 
Same on a rising market, he is minus the additional cost 
hecessitated in duplicating the shipment and, what is 
more unjust, is that after the shipper has suffered all this 
through the negligence of the carrier, no attempt is made 
lo reimburse him for the interest lost, even computed on 
the basis of “value at time and place of shipment.” 

The carriers operating by virtue of the franchise of the 
public should be circumscribed by rules and regulations, 
equitable and mutual to both parties, and not for the car- 
Ner’s benefit, and the shippers mutual. 

2 feel that if measures were enacted whereby the car- 
Nets would be liable to'shippers for interest on loss and 
damage claims as well’ as overcharge claims, the railroad 


administration would soon supply its help with thinking 
caps and have claims liquidated promptly, or else they 
would have to float a loan to help give the lines away. 

Your co-operation in the above measure will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Willard Supply Co., Foreign American Shipping Corp. 
Elizabeth Robinson, General Traffic Manager. 
New York, N. Y., April 11, 1919. 


KEEPING THE BRAKES ON 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Where is your freight, Messrs. Shipper, Manufacturer 
and Customer? Is it somewhere with the millions of cap- 
ital invested “in transit” without schedules as to when 
your property will arrive at its destination, or is it wait- 
ing for the “sailing day” of the “Robert E. Lee” while 
thousands seeking the business activities of former days 
are resting on their oars and while Congress is awaiting 
the opportunity to “loosen the brakes?” Our domestic 
commerce for 1919 is off with a mighty poor start and 
the jobs awaiting those who earned them abroad may 
not all be created when they are so sorely needed. Poli- 
tics, the engineer, is certainly slowing up business. 

Chicago, Ill., April 11, 1919. " A. L. Utermark. 


fag ADVANCE IN FREIGHT RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In spite of Director Hines’ denial, the atmosphere is full 
of rumors that a further general advance in freight rates, 
presumably on the percentage scale, is being seriously con- 
sidered by the powers that be. 

And in spite of these rumors, there is no visible evi- 
dence that shippers are troubling themselves even slightly 
about this vitally important contingency. Some interested 
individuals may be thinking, but, without action, thought 
is a waste of energy and time. 

Are we going to wait until the headlines of our news- 
paper inform us that an advance of ten, fifteen or more 
per cent has been ordered before making any effort to 
find out upon what foundation the contention of necessity 
is based? 

Every railroad man I chance to meet does not fail to men- 
tion the terrible plight in which his road finds itself. This 
subject has been brought to my attention so often recently 
that I am beginning to believe it is propaganda. 

1 am not qualified to say whether an advance is, or is 
not, warranted, but if the statistics used in the analysis 
are based on the traffic which has moved during the past 
several months, I think an increase in freight rates is 
out of order. 


I am sure it is conceded by everybody that there has 
been a marked depression in general commerce, due pri- 
marily to the cessation of hostilities “over there.” I am 
equally sure that that depression is temporary, and I am one 
of those optimists who believe that this country is about 
to embark upon a greater era of prosperity than history 
now records. 

Industry was thrown almost into chaos by the twenty- 
five per cent blanket advance, and survived only on ac- 
count of the artificial stimulus afforded by the European 
war. It has not fully recovered, and if another dose is ad- 
ministered it might succumb. 

We are told that the law of supply and demand is bound 
to eventually conquer all opposition. If General Order No. 
28 had been rescinded shortly after its issuance it would 
have been a simple matter to reduce all rates affected 


thereby. However, these advanced rates have now been 


published in reissues of the tariffs, and Heaven alone 
knows the length of time that will be required to bring 
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about any reduction. This will be one instance where the 
law of supply and demand will operate much more slowly 
than the average business man has been taught to expect. 

Would not another general advance pass through the 
same evolution? I most solemnly ask—when would we 
get rid of it? 

Iam confident that our financiers, if given a chance, can 
tide the railroads over the present crisis, if the condition 
is serious enough to term it such, without another percent- 
age advance. 

Briefly, advances to take care of a temporary need must 
not be allowed to creep into the tariffs which are perma- 
nent in character. 

I trust that the men in control of our railroads will give 
this subject their unbiased consideration before imposing 
an additional burden on the public unnecessarily, and I 
sincerely hope that all industrial traffic men will keep on 
the alert and determine to prevent any further advances 


in freight rates. 
GEORGE W. SNELL, T. M., 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation. 
New York, N. Y., April 16, 1919. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I thank you for publishing my article on government 
ownership without request and congratulate your patrons 
upon having the services of a periodical that will volun- 
tarily open its columns to those who have opposing sen- 
timents. Advocates of public policies should welcome criti- 
cism, for only by analyzing proposed policies can a correct 
solution be obtained. I know of no periodical so qualified 
to discuss transportation questions as The Traffic World 
and, in view of your pronounced sentiments favoring pri- 
vate ownership, it is reasonable to conclude that no critic 
is more able to expose the fallacies or refute the argu- 
ments of an advocate of government ownership than The 
Traffic World. 

You can appreciate, therefore, how thoroughly interest- 
ing your criticism was, and in analyzing your editorial I 
hope that I shall be as just to you as you were to me. 

As your editorial states, “there is hardly a part of this 
paper that we might not criticize adversely,” it may be 
presumed that the most vulnerable portions were cited. 

Since 1887 state and federal regulation of common Car- 
riers has been attempted to secure reasonable rates, ade- 
quate services and facilities, without discrimination. That 
these were the objects to be attained by state and federal 
regulation, all writers upon transportation agree. If the 
natural incentive of privately owned transportation com- 
panies inspired these results, then government regulation 
to secure them would have been unnecessary. Therefore, 
I insist that the very enactment of such laws is conclusive 
of my assertion, “that under private ownership and opera- 
tion of railroads for a speculative maximum profit the 
natural policy is to defeat these four results.” Notwith- 
standing you dispute this by saying that I “got off on the 
wrong foot” your subsequent declarations almost, if not 
quite, admit my premise. 

You suggest, however, governmental regulation as the 
adequate remedy. If the thirty years’ experience with 
governmental regulation has met the requirements, why 
do the railroads insist on the elimination of forty-eight 
forty-ninths of the very governmental regulation which 
secured the desired result? If the thirty years of ex- 
perience with governmental regulation has not met the 
requirements, has not the experiment been sufficiently 
tried? 

In view of other statements, apparently to the contrary, 
I note with surprise your admission, “that discrimination 
in rates is an evil incident to privately conducted busi- 
ness. But here again the cure is in government regula- 
tion—not government ownership—and the cure has been 
administered.” 

Although the cure has been administered for over thirty 
years we still find the patient afflicted with the same dis- 
ease. 

Government ownership of railroads does not, as you seem 
to think, apply with equal force and logic to private in- 
dustries. This is expressly enunciated in my statement. 
The policy of government ownership should only apply to 
enterprises which are governmental in their nature and 
which at the same time are necessary monopolies; and a 
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necessary monopoly exists only where competitive congj. 
tions result in economic waste without compensating pep. 
efits. 

This conclusion is reached by the following syllogism: 
If a private monopoly is (a) indefensible and intolerabje 
and (b) must be destroyed (to which all agree), then (cop. 
clusion) a necessary governmental monopoly must pe 
owned and controlled by the government. 

You reject the hope expressed that “capable servants” 
can be obtained under government ownership to operate 
the railroads. You attempt to dispel such a hope by ask. 
ing the following questions: 

“What makes a man efficient and worthy of promotion? 
The hope of promotion, is it not? Does a drone win pro. 
motion? Does not absence of hope of promotion make 
drones? Do you know many government employes? Are 
they ‘live ones?’ Is there any reason to believe that the 
railroad business under government ownership would pe 
different?” 

For this argument to be effective your inquiries must 
be answered as follows: 

“Government employes are ‘dead ones.’ They are with. 
out hope. They are ‘drones;’ they are unworthy and ineff- 
cient.” 

My experience affords me more comfort in contemplat- 
ing my country’s future welfare. True, some public off- 
cials (as we find in all enterprises) are incompetent and 
others have been influenced politically by railroads and 
their political allies; but they are not all “dead ones,” 

It is difficult to follow the logic of your conclusions in 
view of your assertions of fact and the inferences neces. 
sarily drawn therefrom. You lead one to believe that 
private ownership of railroads produces the maximum of 
capability and efficiency among railroad officials and em. 
ployes with inspiration sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the public; and yet you advocate the regulation of these 
“capable officials and employes” operating railroads under 
private ownership by “incapable and inefficient govern- 
mental officials,’ who are “drones” and “dead ones.” 

I am criticized again for expressing the hope that civil 
service laws may take government employes out of poli- 
tics. You characterize this as “nonsense” and ask: - 

“Did you ever know a postmaster who did not get his 
job as a reward for political services or because someone 
entitled to a reward for such services asked it for him? 
Ever know a postmaster who came up through the ranks? 
Ever know one who knew anything about the postal busi- 
ness when he took office? If you ever did, you knew an 
exception. Is there any reason to suppose that the job 
of manager of a railroad would not be awarded for the 
same reasons and under the same conditions if the gov- 
ernment owned the railroads?” 


May I not venture the assertion, my dear Mr. Editor, 
that your analogy is not apropos; for postmasters have 
not been under civil service laws. Their selection has 
been due to political exigency; and not until March 31, 
1917, was there an executive order issued placing post- 
masters holding post offices of the first, second and third 
class under civil service. But, if the order as recently 
applied to postmasters was made a law as to railroad en- 
ployes under government ownership, then all railroad em- 
ployes now engaged in the railroad service would become 
government employes operating railroads, and only ineff- 
ciency and incompetency could cause their removal. | 
’ I presume no one would favor government ownership of 
railroads unless the law creating the policy safeguarded 
the plan by reasonable and necessary provisions. 


There are many instances where efficiency has gained 
promotion for government employes under civil service. 
I have personal knowledge of a bank examiner who stood 
the civil service examination and who never voted in 4 
presidental campaign. He passed his examination and 
was made an examiner for a southern state. On account 
of his proficiency he was soon made assistant chief e 
aminer of a southern regional district at an increased 
salary; shortly thereafter his efficiency secured for hil 
another promotion. He is now chief examiner of a south 
ern regional district. 

While “one swallow does not make a summer,” I al 
sure this is not an isolated case; the civil service de 
partment at Washington can. furnish you innumerable 
stances. In the cited case proficiency and not a political 
pull secured the merited promotions. Besides, it has bee? 
frequently charged that “nepotism” is not an unknow! 
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practice in selecting officials and employes for privately 
owned railroads. I quite agree with you that the “drone” 
does not win promotion; but I cannot agree with you that 
government employes under civil service laws are without 
incentive for efficiency. 

I am optimistic about the future of our government. 
I believe that the corruption, fraud, extravagance and 
waste (evils almost always incident to a national crisis), 
when exposed, will arouse the righteous wrath of an in- 
dignant people to such an extent that a repetition of these 
practices will not be tolerated in times of peace. The 
greatest incentive to economy and efficiency in public 
office is a direct tax. Heretofore the expenses of our 
federal government have been paid almost entirely by 
indirect taxes; but when federal taxes are paid directly 
the people will become more interested in the expenditures 
of the federal government and will demand greater econ- 
omy and efficiency in public enterprises and public officials 
will be required to meet the demands of their constituency. 

Laurence B. Finn. 

Franklin, Ky., April 12, 1919. 


We do not desire to prolong the debate, but there are one 
or two respects in which Mr. Finn misinterprets what we have 
had to say. For instance, we did not dispute his statement 
that the natural tendency of private ownership was to defeat 
the desired result of reasonable rates, adequate services and 
adequate facilities, without discrimination. We said that the 
tendency of private ownership was not to defeat all of these 
results, but quite the contrary; and that as to the others the 
remedy was regulation and not government ownership. There 
was no contradiction whatever in what we had to say. We 
were perfectly frank to admit the faults of private ownership. 
As to the faults that we admit, we differ with Mr. Finn as to 
the proper remedy. To say that discrimination still exists in 
spite of a policy of regulation is merely to say_that nothing 
is perfect—which also we admit. Would Mr. Finn have us 
believe that under government ownership perfection would be 
reached? 

We are not trying to apply the doctrine of government owner- 
ship to what Mr. Finn calls private industries. We merely say 
that certain of Mr. Finn’s arguments as to the shortcomings 
of private ownership apply to any other industry with equal 
force as to the railroads. 

We do not think advocacy of a policy of regulation of the 
railroads is inconsistent with our idea that private ownership 
is more conducive to efficiency and ability than is government 
ownership. The more able a railroad management might be 
the more it might need watching. Properly checked, however, 
private initiative is the most compelling force for development 
and good service. 

We are perfectly aware that the postmasters we were 
talking about are not under civil service. Would railroad man- 
agers be under civil service under government ownership?— 
Editor The Traffic World. 


THE ILLINOIS CLASSIFICATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We read your editorial in the April 12 edition on the 
“Illinois Classification” and, as we have always had great 
respect for your opinions and the feeling that your edi- 
torials were written without bias or prejudice, we feel 
that some statements in this editorial must have been 
made under a misapprehension of the facts, and we take 
the liberty of taking exception to some of the conclusions. 

Your editorial indicates that the present system has 
been in effect for years and that the industries both in 
Illinois and Indiana have adjusted themselves to the align- 
ment of rates. 

Instead of the rate relationship having been in effect 
for years, the mal-adjustment, which is burdensome to 
Indiana, is of recent date—that is, within the war period 
—and no such adjustment has been possible. 

While you refer especially to the matter of classifica- 
tions, no doubt you intend to cover the entire situation— 
that is, the adjustment of both class and commodity rates, 
and on the latter especially many Indiana industries are, 
how that we are getting away from war conditions and 
on a highly competitive basis again, at the point of des- 
Peration. The changes in rates were made in Indiana 
with the distinct understanding or expectation when done 
So by the carriers that the adjustment would be made 
uniform in Indiana and Illinois. 


_ Unfortunately considerable personal animus has been 
ijected into the case, with the seeming feeling on the 
Part of some of the Illinois interests that the whole prop- 
osition is one of spite. work on the part of Indiana, and 
While two wrongs may not make a right, if Indiana has 
been Wronged the wrong should be righted—not neces- 
Sarily by increasing the rates in Illinois, but by putting 
the rates in the two states on a parity. 
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As to the proper tribunal to effect relief, when the com- 
plaints were filed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the state commissions practically were not. function- 
ing and the only place the Indiana interests could go 
for relief was to the regularly appointed channels of 
the Railway Administration, constituted for that purpose, 
and, as time is of the essence of the adjustment, it is 
hardly fair that all the time which has already been taken 
up in the hearings, etc., should be abandoned, and entirely 
new proceedings brought at this late date through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, although that may be 
the ultimate source of relief. 

Any argument that the present is not the logical time 
for change is equally convincing that the interests now 
suffering discrimination are entitled to prompt relief in 
one way or another, and the sooner a decision is arrived 
at the better. 

P W. M. Myers, 

Chairman, Freight and Traffic Dept., Indiana State 

Chamber of Commerce. 
Terre Haute, Ind., April 16, 1919. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGES 


Mr. R. L. Stover, 
United Paperboard Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Replying to yours of April 8, 1919, in reference to in- 
terest on overcharge claims. 

While it is not profitable to pursue this discussion, I 
do desire to put in a word before you of my reason for 
insisting on Order 41 as now modified. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held that 
the shipper as well as the carrier is presumed to know 
the tariff on file. It has held that in cases where the 
result of the holding was to inflict upon the shipper seri- 
ous financial loss and where the shipper could not by any 
possibility have known what the tariff was. 

In point of fact when an overcharge is collected, neither 
the shipper nor the carrier knows the tariff; it is a mutual 
mistake. Such mistakes occur both up and down; that 
is to say, there are both undercharges and overcharges, 
and my investigation shows that the amount of the under- 
charges just about equals the amount of the overcharges, 
We collect no interest on the undercharge and in pojnt 
of fact we do not collect the undercharge itself on the 


average until much more than thirty days after it occurs, 
Now, it seems to me that if we make no claim for in- 
terest on the undercharge, there ought to be no claim 
cn the overcharge unless there is unreasonable delay in 
settling and paying the same. This seems to be a fair 
method of procedure between shippers and carriers as 

a whole. 
Very truly yours, 


C. A. PROUTY. 


Washington, D. C., April 10, 1919. 


(See also correspondence between Mr. Prouty and Mr. Stover 
in The Traffic World, April 12, p. 812, and April 5, p. 759.) 


EMPLOYES AND COMPENSATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Statistics pertaining to employes and their compensa- 
tion, in which January, 1919, is compared with December, 
1917, have been prepared by the operating statistics sec- 
tion of the Division of Operation of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

The general officers receiving $3,000 a year and upwards 
increased from 4,251 in December, 1917, to 4,370 in Jan- 
uary, 1919. The general officers below $3,000 decreased 
from 3,201 to 2,481. The division officers receiving $3,000 
and upwards increased from 1,717 to 3,712. The division 
officers below $3,000 per annum decreased from 9,419 to 
8,762. Clerks getting $900 and upwards increased from 
108,185 to 205,885. Clerks below that amount decreased 
from 86,912 to 8,903. Messengers and attendants increased 
from 8,810 to 9,822. Assistant engineers and draughtsmen 
decreased from 10,810 to 10,694. Maintenance of way and 
structure foremen decreased from 7,786 io 7,769. Section 
foremen increased from 39,443 td 39,702. 

The number of employes of Class I roads under federal 
control increased from 1,703,748 to 1,848,774. There was 
an increase in machinists from 42,973 to 54,882; gang and 
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other foremen in M. E. department from 18,429 to 21,399; 
boilermakers from 13,469 to 16,960; carpenters from 50,848 
to 56,057; painters and upholsterers from 9,878 to 11,064; 
car inspectors from 20,763 to 24,902; car repairers from 
66,443 to 81,799; other skilled laborers from 55,201 to 57,- 
674; mechanics, helpers and apprentices from 92,018 to 
110,870; section men from 212,663 to 249,015; other un- 
skilled laborers from 104,050 to 122,881; telegraphers and 
telephoners and block operators from 20,975 to 21,914; sta- 
tion service employes reduced from 110,647 to 101,627; 
yard masters increased from 3,835 to 4,031. 

The number of yard engineers and motormen fell off 
from 20,355 to 19,800; yard conductors from 20,362 to 19,- 
870; road freight engineers and motormen from 32,923 to 
31,974; road freight firemen and helpers from 35,549 to 
34,409; road freight conductors from 26,320 to 25,335; road 
freight brakemen and flagmen from 65,242 to 62,858; road 
passenger engineers and motormen from 12,826 to 11,810; 
road passenger firemen and helpers from 12,433 to 11,622; 
road passenger conductors from 10,607 to 10,026; road pas- 
senger brakemen and flagmen from 14,362 to 13,881; cross- 
ing flagmen and gatemen rose from 15,569 to 20,775; po- 
licemen and watchmen fell from 12,275 to 10,738. 

The total compensation rose from $153,039,988 to $230,- 
800,589. The average compensation per day rose from 
$3.52 to $4.83, or an average of 48 per cent. The largest 
percentage of increase was that granted to the structural 
iron workers—98 per cent. In December, 1917, 852 of that 
class of workers were on the pay rolls, while in January, 
1919, the number had decreased to 566. Car inspectors ob- 
tained an increase of 85 per cent; section men 75 per cent; 
telegrapher clerks 81 per cent; agent-telegraphers 92 per 
cent; road engineers and motormen 17 per cent; road 
freight firemen and helpers 35 per cent; brakemen 41 per 
cent, and road passenger conductors 13 per cent; baggage 


men and passenger’ brakemen were hoisted 37 per cent. 


The unit of compensation for general officers was de- 
creased 20 per cent, although the number obtaining $3,000 
and upwards was increased. 

The number of employes for 1919 is as of January 16, 
1919. The number for 1917 is as for a typical day of the 
week of December 16, 1917. These figures do not agree 
with the number shown on a statement dated February 19, 
due to the receipt of a revised report since that date. The 
compensation totals will not agree with those stated on 
February 24, 1919, principally because of the inclusion in 
the earlier statement of pensions, ticket commissions, ex- 
tra and part time labor, and pay roll expenses later col- 
lected from outside persons, and the inclusion in the later 
statement of allowances for expenses, bonuses and pay- 
ments by vouchers. 

Statistics of this character for each of the districts and 
regions have also been prepared, there being 68 classes 
of employes mentioned in each of the tables. In some of 
the districts the percentages of increase run well above 
100 per cent. The structural iron workers in the central 
district, for instance, received an increase of 188 per cent; 
car inspectors in that district got an increase of 106 per 
cent; telegrapher clerks 103 per cent, and agent-telegraph- 
ers 128 per cent. In the eastern district the structural 
iron workers received an increase of 142 per cent; car in- 
spectors 100 per cent; telegrapher clerks 93 per cent, and 
agent-telegraphers 120 per cent. In the Pocahontas region 
the foremen of construction gangs and work trains were 
increased 104 per cent; employes in outside agencies 119 
per cent, and levermen, non-telegraphers, 112 per cent; 
yard employes, other than yard master assistants, con- 
ductors, etc., were increased 142 per cent, and road train 
employes, other than engineers, conductors and flagmen, 
161 per cent. 

In the northwestern region employes in outside agencies 
suffered a reduction of 25 per cent, which percentage was 
also taken off the salaries of general officers; road passen- 
ger engineers and motormen suffered a reduction of 2 per 
cent in the northwestern region, but the levermen got an 
increase of 100 per cent and 117 per cent in the southern 
region. Other yard employes in the southern region were 
increased 146 per cent, and in the northwestern region 171 
per cent. 


INTERIOR TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


The office of the general secretary of the Southern In- 
terior Traffic Association is at Jackson, Tenn., and not 
Jackson, Miss., as incorrectly stated in The Traffic World, 
April 12. 
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MICHIGAN LEAGUE CRITICIZED 


Some interesting correspondence is published in the 
Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record betweep 
Henry M. Leland, president of the Lincoln Motor Company, 
Detroit, and E. C. Nettels, trraffic manager of the Postum 
Cereal Company, Battle Creek, who is acting secretary of 
the Michigan Traffic League. Mr. Leland caustically 
criticizes the purposes of the league and Mr. Nettels de. 
‘Mr. Leland’s letter is as follows: 

“J. G. Hoffman, Secretary, 


“Michigan Manufacturers’ Association. 

“I have before me your letter of February 22nd and de. 
sire to quote the first paragraph as follows: 

“The hearing on the complaint against the class rate 
adjustment brought by the Michigan Traffic League was 
held by the Detroit District Freight Traffic Committee aj 
Battle Creek on February 18-19, 1919. The complainants 
asked for a reduction in the present class rates, both state 
and interstate.’ 


“T note that at the hearing they asked for a reduction 
in the present class rates both state and interstate. Nov, 
may I enter a protest against this unbusinesslike and in- 
consistent habit of further handicapping and embarrassing 
the railroads at this time. 


“How any experienced business man or manufacturer 
can have any sympathy or patience with the present al- 
most universal and constant nagging and persecution of 
our railroads is a mystery to me. This course can have 
but one result and that is the destruction and ruination 
of the railroads of the United States of America. These 
same railroads have been in the past and are at present 
a most potent and vital element in our national prosperity. 
Strange and inconsistent as it is, there is an ever-ready 
public opinion which is indorsed by both the legislative 
and executive branches of the government seeking to in- 
crease the taxes of the railroads more and more, and to 
increase the operating expenses of the railroads without 
limit, rhyme or reason, adding hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. annually, and at the same time refusing to allow them 
to advance their freight or passenger rates to meet these 
unescapable expenses which are forced upon them by such 
organizations as the Traffic League, which also spurs on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In all these vati- 
ous ways the railroads have been starved and impoverished 
for years. 


“The railroad tracks and road-beds need repairs and re 
placements. Rolling stock of all kinds is dilapidated and 
entirely inadequate for our needs, and still there is a per: 
petual and constant stream of unreasonable and unjust 
propositions which seek to destroy all morale and take 
away from the management all courage and confidence, 
without which no great enterprise can be managed wisely 
and with proper discretion. And yet the public, the press 
and the government, having formed the habit, go on 
nagging, persecuting and destroying, thereby showing little 
better judgment and reasoning ability than one expects 
in the average primary school. 


“The Michigan Traffic League and all other public or- 
ganizations, as well as all reputable citizens, having the 
prosperity of our country at heart and having a compre 
hensive idea of our transportation requirements, instead of 
resorting to these senseless and destructive methods, 
might well exhaust every human resource to secure the 
return of our great railroad systems to their former private 
ownership. When this has been done, the stockholders 
should place in control of these roads men of great busi- 
ness acumen, men accustomed to handle great and fal- 
reaching problems, men who know something of what it 
means to handle successfully great financial resources, mel 
of the widest vision who are ever looking to the future 
needs and requirements of a hundred and ten million pe 
ple. Such men and only such men as these should havé 
full and untrammelled control of our great railroad sys 
tems, because there is nothing in this country that is of 
greater significance, of greater importance to the welfare 
of these millions of people than that this great industry 
should be operated by this type of men. Then and thel 
only will the railroads of the United States be equipped 
and prepared to give a hundred per cent efficient service 
required to meet the multitudinous demands of our eve 
growing and ever increasing transportation necessities. 

“The United States has now approximately one hut 
dred and ten millions of the most prosperous and also the 
greatest producing people that have ever lived on this 
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round globe, and they need and should have a real busi- themselves had endeavored to establish, but actually, in 
nesslike, broad-gauged, competently managed transporta- many instances, from 5 to 20 per cent above the rates 
tion organization. covered by their tariffs; and in its decision the railroad 

the “The Michigan Traffic League might well seek some real commission distinctly pointed out that the increases, which 

een useful employment—take up golf, the movies or anything averaged approximately 35 per cent above the then pre- 
any, lawful instead of seeking to still further embarrass the rail- vailing rates, would give the railroads all the revenue their 
tum roads and pile up more and yet more straw, yes, even great testimony showed was necessary to meet the increased 

y of pundles of straw, upon the poor camel’s back, already cost of operation, and allow a fair return on their invest- 

ally proken by years of nagging, years of senseless and un- ments. 
de- reasoning dictation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- “These increased rates became effective January 25, 1918, 
sion, which seeks to reflect such uncalled-for and unjust and on June 25, just six months later, when Director Gen- 
propositions as are referred to in the paragraph quoted at eral McAdoo ‘took his pen in hand’ and utterly disregard- 
the beginning of this letter. ing this previous advance in Michigan, signed his now 
| de- “Oh, for a man with red blood in his veins, who instead famous General Order No. 28, another increase of 25 per 
of watching for an opportunity to kick the under-dog, will cent was added, with the result that the shipper in Mich- 
rate try to help him and will kick the big savage wolf off this igan, who pays freight charges upon his products, is now 
was dog’s back and give him water to drink, bind up his assessed from 40 to 60 per cent higher rates than are in 
at wounds, give him at least half a ration of food, that he’ effect in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas, 
ants may recover his strength and again serve the people of the and 5 per cent higher in the lower part of the Lower 
tate United States as he did in the years that are gone. Aman Peninsula, and considerably more in the upper portion 

who will do all he can to help restore him to the condi- (the state having been divided by the railroad commission 
stion tion where he may be permitted to receive a revenue suffi- by an imaginary line extending west from Bay City to 

Now cient to compensate him, in order that he may pay the Muskegon) than is being demanded of shippers in any part 

i ‘o. operating expenses forced upon him by unscrupulous, self- of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

sin ish and unbusinesslike methods, in order that he may re- “It is probable that Mr. Leland is not affected by any 

a new worn-out and decrepit equipment of every name and _ rate adjustment in Michigan or elsewhere, as he is engaged 
nature and that he may put the railroads of the United in a business, we believe, where freight rates apparently 

‘urer States on a real high grade, adequate and efficient basis. are not a necessary consideration, being borne entirely 

t al- “Has not the Government of the United States, have not by the purchaser of his products, in the selling price of 

n of the people of the United States been penny-wise and pound- which the freight charge is included; and we doubt not 

have foolish in this matter of our railroads long enough? Or _ this is also true of the inbound freight rates on the raw 

ation must we go on until we reach the beautiful socialistic materials which go into the manufacture of his motors. 
hese transportation system of China? Where an able-bodied It would therefore be very natural for him, or for any 
sent Chinaman with a pole resting on his shoulders and a other man who knows nothing about conditions affecting 
rity. basket on either end of the pole, carries a ton of freight rate adjustments and who is in no way financially inter- 
eady a mile a day. This is what we are headed for. This is ested in what the freight charges may be—as he pays noth- 
ative what the methods pursued in this country for the last ten ing—to criticize those who are actually called upon to 
ard years are leading directly towards, and this Chinaman for pay the increased rates, for objecting to their unreasonable- 

id. to carrying this ton a mile a day is rewarded by the beauti- ness, and we think he has displayed very poor judgment 

thout ful maximum wage of 10 cents per day. in his attack upon this league in its efforts to create a 

f dol- “So it costs in China to carry a ton a mile 10 cents! fair distribution of the burdens now carried by Michigan 

= But in our own country, with high wages, the highest in shippers alone. 

2 the world, these United States railroads, Pager yt 4 all “There is no-reason why shippers and receivers of freight 

bye sorts of government handicaps, a a si mpg a in the state of Michigan should be called upon to pay 

vest mile for less than half a cent! An “| ta oh ine sol higher rates than the manufacturers and shippers in other 

ned man to move this ton that distance just 300 times as long states, and our plea was to have the United States Rail- 
as it takes us, and for this real day’s work the Chinaman oq Administration, if it is to continue the operation of 
is —_ ig _ ag peor cg 4g ag accor 4 rs’ the railroads, remove this unjust discrimination. 

dre: Must we oe one to the socialism -s oes oe “The testimony offered at this hearing by the representa- 

1 and standing in China to learn the lesson? Why not suspend ti f this 1 acti i d that f bees 

, per: the movies, the golf course, the bridge party, for at least ‘ves of this league clearly showed that so far as Michigan 

njust twenty-four hours and think?” is concerned, we desired to be counted as loyal as any 

take Is Repli other part of the United States in our attitude toward the 
he ; Mr. Nette s eplies railroads, but we believed then, and do now, that we should 
visely Mr. Nettels writes to the editor as follows: f not have a tax placed upon us which is not at the same 
noon We have read with much interest, in a recent issue of time placed upon others, and pay it without protest. 

L on the Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, copy “Under the federal control act, the owners of the rail- 

"little of a letter addressed to Mr. J. G. Hoffman by Mr. Henry roads are to receive compensation for their properties on 

cpects M. Leland, president of the Lincoln Motor Company, De- the basis only of the average earnings in the three years 

Dp troit, in which he has made a very unfriendly, and we be-_ previous to June 30, 1917, and therefore the increases in 
lieve unwarranted, attack on this organization concerning rates authorized by the Michigan Railroad Commission and 

ic or- a hearing before the Detroit District Freight Traffic Com- Mr. McAdoo would not in any way go to them, but to the 
g the mittee at Battle Creek, February 18 and 19, regarding rate government, and are only another form of taxation against 
mpre- adjustments in Central Freight Association territory and the Michigan people without affording the railroads any 
oad of on Michigan state traffic. assistance in-carrying out the many desirable improve- 
thods, “Mr. Leland, like a great many other men, has been’ ments, wisely suggested by Mr. Leland, so necessary in 
e the quick to criticize, without knowledge of what the hear-_ their efficient operation. 
rivate Ing actually intended to accomplish. While it is true that “We, too, would like to see the railroads restored to 
= ok = = © roan in the ae — private ownership and to have the class of men referred 
far: ci « and in moe tee as or tne a ce a D ae to by Mr. Leland placed in charge, and we assume from 
hat it I states nh an equality with rates now in elect in other his remarks that he feels that the railroads, under govern- 
3, men -— , ; ; ment control and with their present officials, are not be- 
future In the testimony presented to the committee, there was ing operated in an ‘economical manner. Possibly if this 
“ nothing indicating any disposition on the part of the rep- were done, there would be no occasion for organizations 
have resentatives of the various cities members of this league, like the Michigan Traffic League to complain against any 
d sys to cripple or retard the railroads in their efforts to live, rate adjustment, but unfortunately Mr. Leland, who is, ac- 
is pn we felt entirely justified in filing the compalint, for cording to his own opinion, the only man qualified to 
velfare ® reason that after a very exhaustive hearing wherein handle the railroads as they should be handled, has not 
juste ante of testimony were introduced before the Michigan been selected by the government for that purpose. And 
i then a Commission at Lansing during the fall of 1917, so the Michigan manufacturer and shipper, who is vitally 
uipped - en the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association was ably interested in the amount of freight charges exacted for the 
service a pnt by Mr. Hal H. Smith, and at which time Presi- handling of his products, need not blush for having taken 
ps ne Altred, of the Pere Marquette, and many other rail- it upon himself to bring his grievance to the attention of 
sos toad representatives introduced numerous exhibits show- a duly appointed committee of the present railroad ad- 
on ‘ ing the increased cost of operation of the railroads, thecom- ministration having jurisdiction in such matters. 

By ‘ mission sranted not only the rates which the railroads “If Mr. Leland has a traffic manager (and we assume 


n this 
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he has) and will ask him for a statement showing com- 
parison of class rates in Michigan with those of the other 
states herein named, we believe his illustration of the 
railroads being ‘piled up with straw—yes, even great 
bundles of straw upon the poor camel’s back, already 
broken by years of nagging,’ can well be reversed and with 
equal force applied to the Michigan shipper, and that the 
last bale of straw hoisted upon him by Mr. McAdoo on 
June 25 has broken his back—or at least has made him 
kick. 

“We presume that Mr. Leland alludes to this organiza- 
tion as the wolf who would jump on the under dog’s back 
instead of acting the part of the good Samaritan, which 
he has tried to do in his defens2 of the railroads, and we 
can only answer this by saying once more that if that is 
his idea, he doesn’t know what he is talking about. 

“We don’t believe anyone is anxious to have Chinese 
transportation provided for American institutions, nor are 
we asking that the railroads shall transport our products 
at anything other than reasonable rates, and if the com- 
mittee to whom our case was submitted will recommend 
that other states pay their full share of the burden, po-- 
sibly the $750,000,000 deficit, which has been created by 
Mr. McAdoo in his efforts to secure the vote of the rail- 
road fraternity for president in 1920, by unheard-of in- 
creases in salaries and other extravagant waste of money, 
will be forthcoming. 

“We are quite sure, tco, that if Mr. Leland will acquaint 
himself with the conditions existing in the state of Michi- 
gan affecting the growth and development of our indus- 
tries in their relations with the railroads, he will be will- 
ing to modify some of the statements he has made con- 
cerning this organization, and we will concede, if it will 
please him, that playing golf and going to the movies 
may be “real useful employment” for him, but our mem- 
bers, as a rule, are employing their time in more useful 
occupations. Mr. McAdoo, having perpetrated this great 
injustice on Michigan shippers, has undoubtedly antici- 
pated Mr. Leland’s advice to us, and has already taken 
to the movies. 

“We shall appreciate it very much if you will convey 
our respects to Mr. Leland through the medium of your 
publication, so that the same may reach your readers, as 
we feel quite certain that there are a great many of them 
in the state of Michigan who are paying the high rates, 
which he now defends, and who may take a different 
view of the situation when the true facts are known 
by them.” 


MORE WAGE INCREASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Director-General, April 14, announced an order in- 
creasing the wages of 12,000 sleeping and parlor car em- 
ployes $25 a month above the basic minima in effect as 
of Jan. 1, 1918; 10,000 dining car employes get increases 
of $25 a month over the basic minima as of Jan. 1, 1919; 
6.,000 American Railway Express Company employes get 
increases of $25 a month above rates in effect Jan. 1, 1918, 
or an average of about $15 a month per man over the 
rates now in effect. 

In announcing increases of wages to Pullman service 
employes, Director-General Hines said: 

“As already forecasted in connection with readjustment 
of wages for employes in train and engine service, Walker 
D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, has issued Sup- 
plement No. 17 to General Order No. 27 covering employes 
in sleeping and parlor car service of the railroads in Pull- 
man Car Lines and Supplement No. 18 to General Order 
No. 27 covering employes in dining car departments. 

“The order covering employes in sleeping and parlor 
car service provides increases of $25 per month above 
the basic minima in effect as of Jan. 1, 1918. These basic 
minima are practically the rates then in effect. There 
were some variations in monthly rates at that time and 
the basic minima are established for the purpose of pro- 
ducing uniformity. 

“Approximately 50 per cent of these advances were 
given by General Order No. 27, issued May 25, 1918. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 employes are affected by this order. 

“The order covering employes in dining car departments 
also provides approximate increases of $25 per month 
above basic minima as of Jan. 1, 1919. In this case also 
approximately 66%; per cent of the increases were ab- 
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sorbed by General Order 27. Approximately 10,000 em. 
ployes are affected by this order. 

“Both orders are effective May 1. 

“These orders complete the ‘war cycle’ of wage in- 
creases to railroad labor and it will be understood that 
the cycle of war adjustments is just completed and that 
further wage questions will naturally be dealt with only 
in the light of conditions hereafter arising.” 

The announcement respecting the express company em- 
ployes is as follows: 

“In accordance with the plan previously announced, 
Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, issued 


Supplement No. 19 to General Order No. 27, affecting em- 
ployes of the American Railway Express Company, which 
is under federal control. 

“The order provides an increase of $25 per month above 
the rates in effect Jan. 1, 1918, or an average of about $15 
per month per man over the rates now in effect. 
69,000 employes are covered by this order.” 


About 


TO MEET MAY 1 BILLS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads; Swagar 
Sherley, Director of Finance of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and other members of the Director-General’s staff 
conferred April 11 with railroad executives, a group of 
bankers from various parts of the country and officers of 
the War Finance Corporation with reference to the re- 
quirements of the railroad companies up to and including 
May 1, pending an appropriation by Congress. 

As a result of the conference the Director-General an- 
nounced that the policy with reference to the April 1 
needs of the companies would be followed, he issuing his 
certificate of indebtedness to the railroad companies for 
amounts due on account of rental and other transactions 
arising out of federal control. 


It was the opinion of those present that the May 1 re- 
quirements would be cared for through the cooperation of 
all concerned in the same manner that was followed in re- 
gard to April 1 requirements. 


WORK OF SAFETY SECTION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a statement issued April 11 by Director- 
General Hines, the safety section of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration is making considerable progress and its record is 
one of which employers and employes should have cause 
to feel proud. There were on January 1 20,156 railroad 
men serving on safety committees, under the supervision 
of the safety section, whereas a year ago there were col- 
paratively few thus employed. In January, 1918, there 
were 212 persons, including employes, killed on railroads, 
while 3,118 were injured. For the same period in 1919 
the number killed was 94 and the number injured 368. 


The campaign of the safety section in cleaning up yards 
has been particularly effective. One division reported the 
picking up of nearly 700 carloads of debris. Ninety-two 
ears of scrap iron were likewise gathered up, resulting in 
a salvage of material amounting to thousands of dollars. 

The safety section is planning a “no accident month” 
for May in the Southwestern Region, from which lasting 
results are expected. 


RECORD OF COAL PURCHASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


As a result of representations by coal operators, Di- 
rector-General Hines April 18 ordered that when a railroad 
buys coal a record for the benefit of the public shall be 
kept at the headquarters of the chief purchasing agent 
setting forth the name of the person from whom the coal 
is to be taken, the price, tonnage, and the duration of the 
contract. This does not meet the objection of coal oP 
erators that the Administration is encouraging price cut 
ting by failing to designate mines from which coal is to 
be taken if the person to whom the contract is awarded 
is not an operator or known selling agent of an operator. 
They insist Mr. Hines is encouraging bids from spect 
lators who, after obtaining an award, induce operators 0 
engage in successive bidding. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


a 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Port and harbor development throughout the United 
States and the expected shortage of labor as business is 
resumed are considered responsible for the many requests 
for information and suggestions which chambers of com- 
merce, harbor commissions, manufacturers and trade as- 
sociations have made of the Material Handling Machinery 
Manufacturers Association. 

The first meeting of the engineering committee, ap- 
pointed by President Calvin Tomkins (former dock com- 
missioner of New York city) was held at the association 
quarters, New York city, April 9. The members of the 
committee as at present constituted are: W. B. Clarke, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.; S. H. Libby (Sprague 
Electric Works); R. W. Scott, Otis Elevator Company; D. 
Vy. Jenkins, Watson Elevator Company; L. C. Brown, El- 
well-Parker Electric Company; A. F. Case, Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company; J. C. Walter, Alvey-Ferguson 
Company; J. A. Shepard, Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co. 

The work of the committee as outlined at this meeting 
will include studies of large industrial plants and a special 
study based on the selection of one of the new port ter- 
minal projects for consideration of a complete installation 
of equipment for general cargo handling. 

As the committee is made up of representatives of the 
different divisions of material handling equipment, such 
as cranes, hoists, winches, conveyors, telphers, elevators, 
and elevating machinery, industrial trucks, tractors and 
trailers, mechanical bunkering equipments, chutes, etc., 
used in cargo and general and bulk material handling, 
these studies will include several lines of manufacturing 
plants and the special study will be made of a location 
and pier and warehouse development which would nor- 
mally utilize all of this different equipment in the con- 
struction of one complete handling organization. 

The discussion at the meeting evidenced the necessity 
of taking into consideration the saving made in quick 
ship turn-around as an important factor in the amortiza- 
tion of the cost of cargo handling units, as cargo handiing 
costs without the use of modern equipment have increased 
so much that some of the larger steamers formerly figur- 
ing on $7,000 to $15,000 a day loss for every day in port 
are now compelled to stand a per day loss of 50 to 70 per 
cent additional. 

In taking up the many problems and requests presented 
by the harbor commissions, manufacturing groups and 
chambers of commerce, the committee voted “that for the 
present the committee, in all cases which are selected for 
the attention and action of the association where manu- 
facturers request recommendations and where terminal de- 
velopments are in process, will secure all the details so 
far as possible and submit them to the members of the 
association for individual action.” 

Arrangements have been made by the committee to meet 
with the engineers of the New York-New Jersey Port Com- 
Mission to discuss the various phases of cargo handling 
and the application of machinery to the problem when 
Plans are made for the complete development of the Port 
of New York and New Jersey; also with committee ap- 
bointed by the Sanitary Potters Association to discuss pos 
sible savings in their industry through the use of modern 
handling equipment. 

Plans will be made to develop a standard and proper 
System of cost accounting for the handling of cargo so 
that cost figures compiled at one point may be compared 
with cost figures involving different conditions. 

All members of the association have appointed repre- 
sentatives to cooperate and confer with the engineering 
commiitee so that the committee’s discussions will cover 
the proper relation and co-ordination of the various units 


involved in cargo handling, bulk material handling, and 
the transportation of raw materials and products either 
finished or in process in factories and the economic hand- 
ling of merchandise at freight transfer points and in 
warehouses. 


PREVENT A CLAIM A DAY 


A press statement given out at the office of the Director 
of the Northwestern Region says: 

“The efforts of R. H. Aishton, Regional Director, to 
minimize freight loss and damage, has developed an active 
prevention campaign under the caption, “Prevent a Claim 
a. Day.” 

“This movement is in accord with the general tendency 
to improve service and make efficiency and economy 
synonymous. 

“The claim payments of the past year will average very 
close to 3 per cent of the freight earnings, the increase 
being due in a large measure to inexperienced help re- 
placing employes inducted into government service, the 
increased price of commodities, the disproportionate in- 
crease in rates, and inferiority of containers, for which 
war demands and not shipper or carrier were responsible, 
although the latter has borne the opprobrium. 


“The period of readjustment calls for larger vision and 
tolerance, and the Railroad Administration, in endeavoring 
to fullfil its spirit, is keeping clearer relationship with its 
patrons and that they may understand that the millions 
paid in claims is really an economic waste, has solicited 
their co-operation toward conditions that will reduce it 
to a minimum and to this end has inaugurated a claim 
prevention campaign in which the shipper can be a large 
contributing factor by using containers that conform to 
classification and tariff requirements, will withstand ordi- 
nary transportation, and are properly marked to insure 
delivery. 

“The claim prevention departments of the carriers of 
the Northwestern Region, under the comprehensive super- 
vision of the regicnal bureau for prevention of freight 
loss and damage, have become active in securing better 
conditions by missionary work through personal contact 
with all employes concerned in the handling of freight, 
implanting that feeling of individual responsibility which 
is the first step in solving the problem of claim preven- 
tion.” 


HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT 


Grosvenor B. Clarkson, director of the U. S. Council of 
National Defense, announces a reorganization of the Coun- 


cil’s Highways Transport Committee. In harmony with 
the council’s reorganization to a peace-time basis, the 
work of the committee has been broadened to include 
direct representation from the Office of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering of the Department of Agriculture; the 
Bureau of Markets of the same department; the Post 
Office Department, and the Department of Commerce. 
With this reorganization close co-operation with the 
executive departments most vitally interested in matters 
of highways transportation is intended to be brought 
about in such way that the committee will be a clearing 
house of action for all federal interests concerned. 


The committee as reorganized consists of the follow- 
ing: John S. Cravens, of the Council of National Defense, 
chairman; James I. Blakslee, fourth assistant postmaster 
general; J. M. Goodell, consulting engineer, Office of Pub- 
lic Roads and Rural Engineering; James H. Collins, in- 
vestigator in market survey, Bureau of Markets; R. S. 
MacElwee, second assistant chief, Bureau Foreign and 
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Domestic Commerce; Charles W. Reid, executive secre- 
tary; Grosvenor B. Clarkson, director of the council, ex- 
officio. 

The committee will be assisted by the Highways Trans- 
port Committee Advisory Board, consisting of: William 
Phelps Eno of Washington, D. C.; Prof. Arthur H. Blanch- 
ard of New York; C. A. Musselman of Philadelphia; Ray- 
mond Beck of Akron, Ohio; John T. Stockton of Chicago. 

The council, in addressing itself particularly to the 
problems growing out of the entrance of the motor truck 
into the commercial transportation field, will seek to de- 
termine just how the motor truck can best be fitted into 
the nation’s existing transportation agencies. 

It is the policy of the council, through its committee, 
to co-operate with all transportation agencies with a view 
to determining for the people how their transportation 
needs can be served most efficiently, speedily and economi- 
cally, and to aid in the promotion of motor express lines 
through rural communities which now do not have ade- 
quate transportation. 

The council will, Director Clarkson says, co-operate 
with the Railroad Administration in the study of the 
short-haul problem, and will also give specialized atten- 
tion to the relation of the rural motor express to inter- 
urban electric lines and waterways traffic, in the interest 
of all elements concerned. 

John S. Cravens, who heads the committee, is from 
California and is a banker and electric power developer. 
He has served with the council for nearly two years. 

Chas. W. Reid, who will act as executive officer of the 
committee, was formerly vice-president of Rathbon, Sard 
& Co. of Albany, N. Y., and Aurora, III. 

The eleven regional directors of the Highways Trans- 
port Committee are business men in their respective lo- 
calities and are supposed to represent general business 
rather than any form of transportation interests. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE OF RURAL EXPRESS 


“The most marked recognition of the motor truck as a 
freight vehicle comes from Nebraska with the news that 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission is looking into the 
matter of freight rates charged by the lines now in exist- 
ence,” says the Motor World. “The object is to standardize 
these rates. 

“This movement follows a routine announcement in the 
annual report of the South Omaha stock yards that a quar- 
ter million of live animals were delivered to the stock 
yards during the year 1918, an increase of more than 300 
per cent over the 1917 record. That this number will not 
be reduced this year is indicated by the figures for Janu- 
ary, which report that 21,486 hogs were delivered at the 
yards that month. The number of other animals was not 
included in the monthly report. 

“The Omaha stock yards figures have been attracting 
much attention in the middle western states since they 
were published the first of the year and many transporta- 
tion people have sought an explanation. The facts revealed 
are that the greater part of the 250,000 animals delivered 
came from farms within a radius of 75 miles of the stock 
yards and were delivered by trucks running on recently 
established freight lines. 


“These lines bring produce of all kinds into Omaha and 
take back merchandise to local merchants. The lines are 
joining to organize depots for groups, the idea being to 
reduce the overhead and pickup charges. Where stores 
sell freight that is difficult to load, such as machinery, the 
trucks call at the freight room. Small package freight is 
picked up at the depots, where the stores deliver it. 


“The Omaha rates are said to present a complicated 
study. Some,of them are adjusted on a more or less scien- 
tific schedule as to weight and distance and others are 
just figures which represent rates. It is the latter condi- 
tion and complaints arising from it which have attracted 
the state railway commission. Men who have made a par- 
tial investigation of these rates say that the present aver- 
age is 25 cents per hundredweight for all distance to 25 
miles and 1 cent per hundredweight per mile after that 
distance. 

“Railroad men in Omaha are reported to be accepting 
this situation with more or less satisfaction. As a matter 
of fact, the railroads never have favored the handling of 
live stock for short hauls. The time, damage claims and 
the cleaning of cars and other handicaps are said to have 
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made this traffic very expensive as compared with the 
rates the roads are allowed to charge. 

“Nebraska is in many sections presenting a very favor. 
able development of the rural express idea, so much go 
that some of the strong farmer organizations in that state 
are planning a co-operative motor truck service that wil] 
criss-cross the entire state. The centers for this service 
are planned in the chief markets and railway points, with a 
view of developing car-lot shipments of freight at stated 
intervals from certain points. The idea behind it is that 
the farmer who wants to ship something can hang the 
motor truck flag at his front gate and the truck will stop 
and pick up his shipment without trouble to him and at no 
greater expense than was imposed upon-him when hauling 
this small shipment to the railroad station. 

“One idea behind this general plan, which is expected to 
develop this spring, is that such an organization would 
have emergency truck capacity and might in time be able 
to move the accumulated freight at trade centers to larger 
markets on trucks. However, the long haul for such 
freight is still a problem in the eyes of the Nebraska folk, 
But they are sure that such a fleet of trucks could be sent 
to this district when the potato movement is on, to that 
district to handle peaches, over there for strawberries and 
some place else for the cabbage or wheat crop. 

“The gathering of these various crops, usually on farms 
in much less than car-lot quantities, would enable car- 
lot shipments to eastern markets of much material that is 
now lost because Farmer Jones does not want to bother 
with his 5 bushels and Farmer Smith is too busy to take 
his own machine and haul 7 bushels 9 miles to the shipping 
point. However you look at it, the Nebraska situation is 
one that should be watched and given every encourage. 
ment, for it holds large possibilities, and if properly han- 
dled will probably establish precedents that will be useful 
in other communities.” 


ORE, WHEAT AND COAL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A committee of ten, headed by H. S. Wilkinson, repre 
senting the Lake Carriers’ Association, conferred April 18 
with Shipping Board Commissioner Stevens with a view 
to making rates for this season on ore, wheat and coal, 
that will give recognition to the fact that the war is over. 
Iron men have heard that the proposal is to cut off twenty 
cents on the ore rate. At the time this was written noth- 
ing had been agreed on or given out. 

Shipping Board coal rates in European Coal Tariff No. 
22, effective April 15, but just announced, are: Bordeaux, 
Havre, Antwerp and Rotterdam, $22.50 per long ton; 
Copenhagen, Ronne and Landskrona Malmo, $27; Oxel- 
sund, and Stockholm, $28; Marseilles and Naples, $26; 
Trieste, Fiume and Venice, $31; Gothensburg, Sedan and 
Genoa, $26.50. 


EXPORTATION OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


The Trafic World Washington Eureaw. 


The War Trade Board announce, after consultation with 
and at the request of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, the following rules governing the export of wheat 
and wheat flour: 


(1) Wheat.—Licenses for the export of wheat will be issued 
only to the United States Food Administration Grain Corp0- 
ration or its nominees. 

(2) Wheat Flour.—Licenses will be issued for the export of 
wheat flour to all destinations in the Western Hemisphere, the 
east coast of Asia, British, French and Portuguese West 
Africa, Liberia and the Belgian Congo. For the exportation of 
wheat flour to other destinations licenses will be issued only 
to the United States Food Administration Grain Corporation 
or its nominees. 


The foregoing rules are subject to the usual regulations 
governing trading with the enemy. 

Exporters are advised that the foregoing rules do nd 
constitute any material modification of the regulations 
heretofore existing. They are now issued in consolidated 
form to answer the many inquiries which have recently 
been addressed to the War Trade Board. 

Applications for licenses to export wheat flour to the 
Western Hemisphere, the east coast of Asia or the west 
coast of Africa should be filed with the War Trade Board, 
Washington, or with any of their branch offices. 
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Personal Notes 


Alexander Hilton was born in Hamilton, Ont. His first 
railroad job was as clerk, Great Western Railway, Ham- 
ilton, 1878-1879. His sub- 
sequent career has been 
as follows: Clerk, Chi- 
cago & Alton, Chicago, 
1879-1884; city passenger 
and ticket agent, Kansas 
City, 1884-1887; Pacific 
Coast agent, San Fran- 
cisco, 1887-1888; general 
agent, passenger depart- 
ment, Kansas City, 1888- 
1901; assistant general 
passenger agent, K. C. 
F. S. & M. Railway, Kan- 
sas City, 1901; general 
passenger agent, St. L. 
& F. S. Railroad, 1901- 
1913; passenger traffic 
manager, St. Louis, 1913 
to June 30, 1918; assist- 
ant traffic manager, 
Frisco-Katy Lines, July 
1, 1918, to February 28, 
1919; assistant traffic 
manager, St. L.-S. F. Railroad, March 1, 1919, to March 31, 
1919. He became traffic manager April 1, 1919. 








G. J. Vizard of Chicago has been made manager of the 
traffic bureau of the Little Rock Board of Commerce. 

F. M. Renshaw has been appointed acting manager of 
the traffic department of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, succeeding Guy M. Freer, who recently resigned 
to take a position with the Central Coal Association. Mr. 
Renshaw has been assistant to Mr. Freer for the last eight 
years, and the year previous to that was assistant com- 
missioner of the Receivers’ and Shippers’ Association of 
Cincinnati. He was formerly connected with the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad in Cincinnati, having spent about 
twelve years in various positions with the traffic depart- 
ment of that road. He has selected as his assistant 
Charles W. Mittendorf, who was connected with the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, having been with that company 
for more than twenty years. 

E. H. Utley, heretofore general manager, is appointed 
federal manager of the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad. 

A. M. Darlow, heretofore general manager, is appointed 
federal manager of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad. 

U. S. Pawkett, of the San Antonio Freight Bureau, is 
appointed a shippers’ representative on the Dallas District 
Traffic Committee. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland, April 3, was the guest 
of N. G. Underwood, local freight agent of the New York 
Central in Cleveland, for luncheon. Talks were made by 
D. C. Moon, assistant general manager, and M. R. Maxwell, 
general freight agent, of the New York Central, after 
Which an inspection was made of the New York Central 
freight terminal. 


The Transportation Club of Louisville had for its speaker, 
ge 15, Captain J. H. Roberts, who recited his experiences 
n France, 


The Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of 
Boston will have a new members’ night and smoker, Sat- 
urday evening, April 26. 


Max Thelen, Director of Public Service, addressed the 
Philadelphia Traffic Club at its meeting April 14. He 
spoke of the good feeling between carriers and shippers 
dealing with the Railroad Administration, and told of 
measures adopted that he said had helped the freight rate 


situation. Mr. Thelen assured his hearers that shippers 
eat have equal representation with the carriers on the 
— committees, An the question of service Mr. Thelen 
onfe-sed there were not sufficient trains. “The service is 
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not what it ought to be,” he continued. “It is not what it 
was before the war, but we are moving forward all the 
time. Regular trains are being restored as rapidly as pos- 
sible.” On the question of government ownership he as- 
serted he had no personal opinion except that every effort 
of the government ought to be made to work out all prob- 
lems before turning the railroads back to the private own- 
ers. Other speakers were Matthew C. Brush, president of 
the American International Shipbuilding Corporation, who 
described the progress made at Hog Island, and Dr. Francis 
Harvey Green of the West Chester Normal School. 


The Refractories Traffic Association of the St. Louis 
District, St. Louis, Mo., has been ‘organized by the traffic 
members of the following companies: Evens & Howard 
Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo., F. W. Deppe, traffic man- 
ager; A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., Mexico, Mo., J. B. Arthur, 
secretary; Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo., L. L. 
Charlton, traffic manager; the Parker-kussell Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., F. W. Fotsch, traffic manager; St. 
Louis Vitrified & Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. F. W. 
Christman, secretary; Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., A. H. Killinger, traffic manager; Chicago 
Fire Brick Co., Wellsville and New Florence, Mo., Wm. M. 
Quinn, traffic manager; Walsh Fire Clay Products Co., St. 
Louis and Vandalia, Mo., I. W. Preetorius, traffic manager; 
Blackmer & Post Pipe Co., St. Louis, Mo., J. C. Iselin, traf- 
fic manager; Fulton Fire Brick Co., Fulton, Mo., L. U. 
Nickell, president. 

The object of this association is to keep in touch with 
all matters pertaining to rates on the various commodities 
manufactured by the companies, and, in fact, freight mat- 
ters of any nature in which they are interested. The asso- 
ciation meets on the second Thursday of each month at 
the Missouri Athletic Club. 

L. M. Wallace of the Laclede-Christy Clay Products Com- 
pany held the office of secretary until the last meeting, 
when he resigned on account of entering other business. 
J. C. Iselin of the Blackmer & Post Pipe Company was 
elected to the office. 


The traffic men in the executive branches of the govern- 
ment have formed a temporary organization, to which they 
have given the name Federal Traffic Club. Their idea 
is that each branch of the government should have a traffic 
manager who would be the custodian of relations between 
the railroads, on the one hand, and the particular executive 
department in which the traffic man in question was serv- 
ing, on the other. 


N. L. Potts, of the Department of Commerce, is acting 
as president of the club; E. L. Bevington, who for many 
years has been the passenger tariff publishing agent of 
nearly all the railroads in Official Classification territory, 
is first vice-president; and L. C. Nelson of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is second vice-president. 


It is planned to have weekly meetings for discussion and 
lectures. Gerrit Fort, manager of passenger traffic in the 
Railroad Administration, addressed the traffic men at their 
initial meeting and at the next gathering, April 21, L. C. 
Nelson, one of the Commission’s veteran tariff men, will 
speak on tariff construction and tariff interpretation. 

One of the chief objects of the club will be to help the 
government officials who must be either shippers or re- 
ceivers of freight or buyers of passenger transportation. 
Heretofore, in the dealings between the audting officers 
of the government and the railroads, the checking’of ex- 
pense bills has been in the hands, in many instances, of 
clerks who had no more idea of the proper rate to be 
applied than if there were no definite way to verify a 
freight bill. If each executive department designates a 
traffic manager, the preliminary auditing can be done by 
him or under his direction and the work of accounting 
greatly simplified. 

During the war the Railroad Administration assigned 
to each department a railroad man to act as traffic man- 
ager, giving him the title of Inland Transportation Man- 
ager. Selection of a traffic manager for a department by 
the transportation company was an unusual proceeding, 
but inasmuch as the government at that time was acting 
as both shipper and carrier, the arrangement worked well, 
especially in view of the fact that much of the work of 
the inland transportation manager was that of a “car 
hound,” in the tracing of freight and getting cars moved 
to destination. 

When the railroads go back to their owners, the traffic 
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men who have formed this club believe time and expense 
can be saved by having the head of each department 
designate one man in his department to manage the trans- 
portation work for that department, instead of having each 
division or section do its own shipping. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Baltimore—Transportation Club of Maryland. W. E. Har- 
ris, Pres.; E. L. Fender, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 
boat Agents of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Col- 
pitts, Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Buffalo Industrial Traffic Club. W. E. Howes, Pres.; 
W. J. McKibbin, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. H. B. Loucks, Jr., Pres.; 
G. C. Wilson, Secy. 

Cincinnati—tTraffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
T. J. McLaughlin, Chairman; H. B. Ruby, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. M. Andrus, Pres.; J. B. San 
ford, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. 
H. B. Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secretary. 


Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, 
Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. G. H. Work, Pres.; 
R. E. Patterson, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. A. Sullivan, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. H.R. Landers, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. J. E. Chamberlain, Pres.; 
L. M. MacPherson, Secy. 

Green Bay, Wis., Traffic Club of the Green Bay Associa- 
tion of Commerce. E. M. Medbery, Pres.; J. P. Lindell, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Houston Traffic Club. R. H. Carmichael, Pres.; 
Leffingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. M. Wolf, 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. C. Burrows, Pres.; W. L. 
Waring, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board 
of Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Transportation Association. 
Pres.; C. V. Means, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. 
G. A. Perry, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 
Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, . =: 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. C. M. Boyce, Pres.; W. W. 
Gibson, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. C. H. Hershey, Pres.; G. C. Rehels, 
Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. R. S. Stubbs, Pres.; 
Swope, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 


C. A. 


Carl Howe, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 


F. A. 


Pres.; 


Cc. G. Krueger, 


Cc. BR. Leng, Pres.; 


Pres.; 


Jacob Karcher, Jr., 


C. A. 
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Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Terrell, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. W. M. Wood, Pres.; W. 4 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia.—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila. 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.: T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. J. J. Monks, Pres.; F. A. Lay. 
man, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and ‘l'ransportation Association. §. 
S. McKeever, Pres.; A. C. Schweitzer, Recording Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres, 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham. 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. ¢, 
Southwick, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 
Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MeNitt, 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. E. Amann, Pres.; 
Frederick Birdsall, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres,; 
L. N. Bradshaw, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres, 
E. W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. 
S. Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres,; 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. 
Slattery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. F. C. Reilly, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. 
W. J. O’Neil, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. H. S. Bradley, 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic: Association. 
Real, Secy.-Treas. 

Tulsa Transportation Club. T. H. Steffens, Pres.; C. E. 
Rees, Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. D. L. Mullen, Pres.; I. N. De La 
Mater, Secy. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
Pres.; E. E. Opitz, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. S. T. Strayer, Pres.; J. F. 
Baird, Secy.-Treas. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


According to a report issued April 11 by the Director- 
General, passenger traffic throughout the country the week 
ending April 5 showed a healthy increase over the previous 
week, the movement of freight running comparatively light, 
however. In the Northwestern Region freight loadings 
were 10,236 cars heavier than for the same week last 
month, the increases being in grain and grain products. 
Owing to improved conditions in the Allegheny Region 
carload embargoes at Appalachia, Camden and Baltimore 
have been lifted. 

In the Eastern Region there were 22,500 carloads (ex- 
clusive of bulk grain and coal) of export freight on hand 
at New York. April 11 four steamers cleared. All were 
being loaded at New York terminals. Train service from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the interior has been ex-standard- 
ized. 

In the Allegheny Region freight and passenger traffic 
was normal. 
light, with a decrease of 5,495 cars of coal and -coke as 
compared with the same period last year. In the Southern 
region the surplus of box cars is decreasing, due primarily 
to fertilizer. Passenger traffic was normal in the North- 
western Region, the lumbermen’s report showing an in 
crease. 

The business situation in the Southwestern Region col- 
tinued quiet, with passenger traffic heavy. 

In New York April 5 there were 1,326 cars on hand con- 
signed to the War Department, 2,192 having been received 
that week. There were heavy offerings of freight at New 
York for Galveston with nothing in the reverse direction, 
with a heavy movement of iron and steel from eastern 
producing points to Texas. 


Cc. B. Berry, Pres.; 
Pres.; 


O. B. Gufler, Pres.; C. F. 


D. N. Bates, 





In the Pocahontas Region freight continued, 
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WATERWAYS POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, under date of April 10, answered 
the inquiry addressed to him by Senators Fletcher, Rans- 
dell and W. L. Jones, and Representatives Esch, Winslow, 
Moore, Small and Kennedy, in their letter of March 12. 
In that they asked for a definition of the policy that the 
Railroad Administration will observe in reference to in- 
jand waterways and coastwise commerce. The letter, 
addressed to Senator Fletcher, is as follows: 

“(1) You ask as to the policy of the Railroad Admin- 
jstration in the utilization of interior waterways for water 
transportation and as to the promotion of interchange of 
traffic between the rail lines and the water lines, including 
the matters of division of through rates and the issuance 
of through bills of lading. It is my conviction that water 
transportation lines, at least such as are financially and 
physically equipped to discharge the duties of common Car- 
riers, and to effect transfers of traffic on an economically 
sound basis, should be co-ordinated and correlated with 
the whole transportation system of the country. This nec- 
essarily implies that there should be no obstructions to 
an interchange of traffic between rail and water on terms 
substantially equal to those between rail carriers, and that 
through billing and through bills of lading should be adopt- 
ed under such conditions between the rail carriers and 
responsible water carriers, but this, of course, would re- 
quire that on such traffic the water carriers would be 
subject to the act to regulate commerce. I have reference, 
of course, to waterways with permanent channels. 

“Bach waterway and the service thereon presents a 
different problem; on some waterways there is no respon- 
sible organized transportation with which traffic could be 
interchanged by the rail carriers with any degree of regu- 
larity; on others the absence of transfer facilities would 
make the transfer of traffic between rail and water in- 
volve such a heavy labor cost as to render the rail and 
water traffic hopeless from an economic standpoint. On 
others, including the present government projects, joint 
through rates and billing have been or are in the process 


of being arranged to and from points which are reasonably 
iributary to the water lines, with the necessary divisions 


of the revenue applicable to each party carrier. I attach 
great importance to making a success of the present gov- 
ernmental experiments, because I believe success there 
will point the way to further developments of other water- 
ways. 

“(2) You wish to know ‘policy of the Railroad Admin- 
istration with reference to increasing competitive rates 
and the extent to which they will or should be increased 
in order to effect justice to water lines as well as to in- 
terior points.’ 

“The attitude of the Railroad Administration with re- 
spect to the relation between water and rail competitive 
rates is that the rates should bear a relation to each other 
proportionate to the cost and desirability of the service by 
the respective routes and methods of transportation. There 
isno doubt that in the past the relations between the rail 
and water rates have not always been determined on this 
basis, and that application of this principle will necessi- 
tate modification of some existing rate adjustment. We 
have, however, to deal with an existing rate structure, 
which in most cases is many years old, as to the general re- 
lationship between rates, and to which, irrespective of 
whether the rate structure is altogether sound or not, the 
commercial and manufacturing interests have largely ad- 
justed themselves, so that any general radical and quick 
Temodeling of rate relationships would be exceedingly dis- 
lurbing to business interests and to many communities. 
Furthermore, a change in the relationship between any 
Wo rates necessarily changes the relation of one or both 
of them to all of the other rates of the country, and the 
business of the country transacted at each business center 
8 So interwoven with that transacted at others that the 
effect of a change in rate relationship may be widespread 
and seriously affect the interests of communities not at all 
lirectly interested in the situation on account of which 
the original change in relationship is made. 

For these reasons changes in the relationships be- 
‘ween rates must be made with great care and after full 
‘onsideration of the effects both direct and indirect. This, 
however, does not mean that no changes should be made, 
but merely that all those interested should be given an 
pportunity to be heard so that a decision may be reached 
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on the basis of all the important facts, and that the deci- 
sion when made should give fair consideration to all of the 
interests involved, many of which necessarily conflict with 
others. Experience has shown that the safest and fairest 
method of securing full information in such matters is to 
permit all those who are sufficiently interested to present 
their views of the facts in a public manner. 

“The above are the general principles on which the 
Railroad Administration intends to handle the difficult 
situation arising from disproportionate depression in the 
past of many rail rates on routes subject to water competi- 
tion. 

“At present the principal district in which the question 
presents itself is the Mississippi. Valley. There is now 
being heard before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a case originally involving rates between Memphis and 
points in southern Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, in which the issues have become extended until it 
involves the rates generally between points on the east 
bank of the southern Mississippi and points in the terri- 
tory above described and between points in that territory, 
also the relationship of rates between the river towns and 
rates from points on the river to interior points. The issue 
as to the relationship between river point rates and inter- 
ior rates has been brought into the case through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission having set down for hearing 
with this case numerous applications of the railroad cor- 
porations heretofore filed for permission to maintain rates 
between river points lower than rates to intermediate 
points. Under the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act such rate relationship has been maintained only by 
virtue of the pendency of these proceedings before the 
Commission, or by virtue of permission of the Commission 
heretofore granted in similar proceedings, which it has now 
set down for rehearing in connection with the pending 
cases. The Railroad Administration is taking the position 
in this case that it does not urge the granting of permis- 
sion by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the main- 
tenance of this rate relationship, except as to certain rates 
which the rail carriers in the central section of the coun- 
try from Chicago to the Gulf are required to maintain on a 
lower basis than some intermediate rates in order to meet 
ocean competition from the eastern seaboard. All the in- 
terested parties have a full opportunity to be heard before 
the Commission, and the Railroad Administration will abide 
by the decision of the Commission. 


“Along the New York Barge Canal route there is no 
present suggestion of any readjustment of the relationship 
of rail rates between points located on the canal route and 
rates between interior points. 

“On the Great Lakes the established cemmon carrier 
water lines are operating under a differential rate basis 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Along the Atlantic coast arrangements have been made 
for putting in rates via water and rail which will enable the 
water lines to participate in the traffic on a fair basis in 
competition with all rail. Such arrangements have for 
a long time been in effect on the Pacific coast and no 
change has been made there by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

“(3). You recite that the Railroad Administration has 
authorized the construction of boats of various types for 
service on the Lower Mississippi, the Warrior River and 
the New York State Barge Canal, and ask the future policy 
of the Railroad Administration with regard to these boat 
lines and the rates to be established with connecting rail 
carriers. 

“(a) <A limited service on the Lower Mississippi, with 
the maximum obtainable equipment, has been in operation 
since late in September, 1918. .It provides one weekly 
sailing-each from St. Louis and New Orleans. Joint rates 
and through bills of lading with rail carriers connecting 
at New Orleans and St. Louis, and covering a large terri- 
tory in the Mississippi Valley, and offering service at rates 
less than the cost of competing all-rail service, are in 
operation. The scope of these joint tariffs is being ex- 
tended to cover other points available to waterways when 
the equipment is sufficient to give regular and continuous 
service and when requested by the communities concerned. 

“(b) Service on the Warrior River was delayed be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining and equipping available 
craft. This service was inaugurated December last, chiefly 
for the transportation of coal. Joint through rates on coal, 
in connection with the rail carriers in that district, are be- 
ing actively considered. The present service provides am- 
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ple outlet for mines directly on the banks of the Warrior 
River and without rail connection. Equipment to make 
practicable the carriage of general merchandise by existing 
craft is now being designed. This will link the water 
service on the Warrior River with that on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi, and a comprehensive system of joint water, as 
well as water-and-rail rates between these two water 
projects is being developed. 

“(c) The New York State Barge Canal is a state-owned 
waterway. The Superintendent of Public Works of the 
state of New York has just announced that arrangements 
have been effected with the Railroad Administration where- 
by traffic will be interchanged between canal and railroad 
lines through all practicable water routes. The Adminis- 
tration has agreed, if the traffic justifies, it will establish 
joint rates between responsible independent canal lines 
and rail carriers under federal control at connecting points 
on the canal. . 

*(4) You ask information as to the amount which has 
heen allotted by the Railroad Administration toward the 
construction of boats upon the several waterways, the 
type or kind of boats which have been authorized, the 
approximate amount which has been expended, and the 
approximate date when such boats will be completed and 
placed in operation, divided as to each separate waterways 
system, 

“For the lower Mississippi River operation approxi- 
mately $630,800 has been applied to the purchase of 2 
steel tugbcats and 9 steel barges of 550 tons’ average 
capacity, and the equipping of leased vessels (3 steel 
towboats and 20 steel barges) and the strengthening of 
the hull of an acquired barge and installation of machin- 
ery thereon, to be used in transfer service at New Or- 
leans. All of this equipment is in operation except the 
transfer barge, which is being equipped. Contracts have 
been awarded for the construction of 6 steel towboats 
of 1,800 horsepower each, and 40 steel barges of 2,000 
tons’ capacity each, at an aggregate cost of $6,290,000, 
for use on the lower Mississippi River. It is expected 
that these towboats and barges will be completed and in 
service in midsummer or early fall. 

“For the Warrior River $698,241 has been expended 
for the purchase of 3 wooden towboats, 23 500-ton wooden 
coal barges, 3 harboor transfer coal: barges and 6 self- 
propelled steel barges of an average capacity of 825 tons 
each. Contracts have been awarded for the construction 
of 4 self-propelled steel barges, with a capacity of 1,800 
tons for coal loading, but equipped to load up to 400 
tons each of merchandise provided the coal loading is 
correspondingly decreased. These barges are for service 
between Cordeva and New Orleans. 

“Bids have been received and contracts are about to 
be let for 3 steel towboats for service between Cordova 
and Mobile. 

“Contracts have been let for 20 500-ton wooden coal 
barges for service between Cordova and Mobile. The 


aggregate contract price under these contracts for War- 


rior River equipment is $1,508,300. 
“Most of the old equipment purchased as above stated, 
for use on the Warrior River, is now in operation. 


“The 4 self-propelled barges for which contraet has 
been let are expected to be completed early in the fall. 
The 3 twin-screw towboats for which contracts are about 
to be let are expected to be completed about the same 
time. The 20 wooden barges will be completed about 
April 1 and June 1 and, pending the completion of the 
towboats above referred to, towboats will be leased to 
propel these barges. 

“The total amount expended up to March 1, 1919, for 
the purchase of floating equipment and to meet payments 
to contractors for new equipment for the Mississippi- 
Warrior River section, has been $1,930,941.37. 

“For the New York Canal section 5 tugs, from 85 to 
150 horsepower each, and 3 wooden barges of 550 tons’ 
capacity each, were purchased in 1918, at a total cost of 
$110,860, including the repairs necessary to put the same 
in service. 

“Contracts have been let and the work is largely com- 
pleted on 51 steel barges of 650 tons’ capacity, to cost 
about $1,898,218, and 21 concrete barges of 600 tons’ ca- 
pacity each, to cost about $586,664. 

“Bids have been received and contracts are about to be 
let for the construction of 20 self-propelled steel barges 
of 550 tons’ capacity each, having 400 horsepower. Each 
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one of these towboats will tow 3 of the steel or conc 
barges in addition to carrying cargo itself. The contrae 
price for these self-propelled barges is $1,726,200. 

“Of the 72 steel and concrete barges under constructig| 
nearly all are expected to be delivered in time for th 
opening of navigation May 1, 1919, and the rest very 
shortly thereafter. 

“The 20 self-propelled barges which are also to act » 
towboats are expected to be delivered in August and 
September. Meanwhile additional towboats will be tep: 
porarily hired to tow the steel and concrete barges, 

“You further ask what steps have been taken or ap 
in contemplation for the utilization of the waterway; 
upon which these boats heretofore authorized have bea 
operated, and in connection with the railroads or s 
arately. 

“You will see from what is stated above that in all of 
the three principal operations of the Railroad Administr. 
tion on the inland waterways, namely, the Mississippi 
River, Warrior River and New York Barge Canal, the 
policy was pursued of purchasing equipment for tempo 
rary use in order to begin operations as soon as possible, 
with a view to substitution, in whole or in part, of moé- 
ern equipment, the construction of which was authorized, 

“On the Mississippi River the equipment thus acquired, 
including 2 towboats- and 9 barges purchased, and 3 tov- 
boats and 20 barges leased, was put in operating begin 
ning September 28, and furnish a weekly service both 
ways between St. Louis and New Orleans, as stated in 
paragraph 3 (a). 

“On the Warrior River purchased equipment was put in 
operation between Cordova and Mobile in December, 1918, 
and between Cordova and New Orleans near the end of 
January, as stated in paragraph 3-(b) above. 

“On the New York State Barge Canal, during the sez 
son of 1918, the Railroad Administration operated 5 tugs 
and 3 barges which it had purchased, and an average of 
169 old-style Erie Canal barges, and 13 small steamers, 
under lease. 

“The present status of traffic arrangements made by 
agreement with superintendent of public works of the 
state of New York is referred to in paragraph 3-(c) above. 

“Paragraphs 3-(a) and 3-(b) also refer to the trafic 
arrangements in connection with the Mississippi and War- 
rior River operations. 

“As soon as the equipment under contract can be com- 
pleted it is expected that the use of leased equipment 
will be altogether discontinued, as the Railroad Admin 
istration is planning to own sufficient equipment to trans. 
port the traffic. 

“In addition to the items expended for new equipment 
referred to above, the Railroad Administration had con- 
structed under contract in 1918, 10 wooden barges for 
service on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, at a total cost 
of $46,547.20. The differing arrangements under which 
these barges were operated last year and will be operated 
this year by a private corporation is stated below, in 
response to your inquiry for details as to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal. 

“You also ask for ‘some details arising from the opera 
tion of the privately owned Delaware & Raritan Canal, and 
also of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal.’ 


“The Delaware & Raritan Canal came under federal 
control as a part of the transportation system of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and after the establishment of 
federal control the maintenance of the canal and the oP 
eration of the locks was under the jurisdiction of the 
federal manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad until De 
cember, 1918, when it was transferred to the Division of 
Inland Waterways of the Railroad Administration, NeW 
York-New Jersey Canal Section. The Pennsylvania Rail: 
road Company operated no boats on the canal, excepting 
tugs, prior to federal control, and had no through rates 
except on anthracite coal via Trenton to Philadelphia a2 
nearby points. These through rates have been mail 
tained under federal control and during the season of 1918 
the Railroad Administration operated some _ package 
freight service via the canal between New York and 
Philadelphia. My information is that independent coll 
panies propose to use the Delaware & Raritan Canal quite 
extensively during the season of 1919, and the Railroad 
Administration therefore does not contemplate placing a0) 
equipment on the canal, but will maintain the canal, of 
erate the locks and provide towage as heretofore. The 
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canal toll rates on vessels doing a common carrier busi- 
ness have been revised and placed on a basis of 15 per 
cent of the freight collected by the vessel from shippers, 
instead of the class rate basis of tolls heretofore in effect. 
the purpose of this change is largely to facilitate opera- 
tion by simplification of the method of computing tolls, 
but it is estimated that it will also result in a reduction 
in toll charges, particularly on the higher classes of freight. 
some of the towage rates have been increased, as they 
were considerably below the cost of operation. 

“The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal was never operated by 
the Railroad Administration. At the beginning of the 
season of 1918, on account of increase made by the canal 
trustees in toll rates and the increases in operating ex- 
penses, the Canal Towage Company, which was the only 
company operating boats on this canal, announced that it 
proposed to discontinue operations, as it could not pay 
operating expenses. . 

“In order to avoid the loss of this means of transporta- 
tion of coal to Washington and vicinity during the acute 
congestion which then existed on the railroads and the 
shortage of coal which then appeared imminent if war 
conditions continued, the Director-General of Railroads 
at first made an arrangement whereby he assumed pay- 
ment of the canal tolls on coal traffic on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal. Later in the season, in connection with 
the increases made in rail freight rates on coal, this ar- 
rangement was revised so that for the balance of the 
season the Director-General of Railroads assumed the 
actual deficit of the Canal Towage Company in operating 
its boats. This was substantially less per ton than the 
canal trustees charged for tolls, the Canal Towage Com- 
pany under this arrangement paying such tolls. 

“For the same reasons which led it to pay part of the 
expense Of operating the canal, the Railroad Administra- 
tion constructed ten new canal boats to increase the ton- 
nage transported via this canal, these boats being leased 
io the Canal Towage Company for operation. 

“The Railroad Administration has made no arrangement 
with the Canal Towage Company to pay any part of its 
operating expenses for the present year. The same emer- 
gency does not exist as obtained last year. Arrangements, 
however, have been made for divisions between the rail- 
road and the canal of the freight charges from the mines to 
destination which will make it possible for the Canal Tow- 
age Company to operate its boats on the canal during the 
coming season as heretofore, and the boats built by the rail- 
road Administration will be operated by the Canal Towage 
Company on a rental basis. 


“(5) You request my views concerning disposition of 
the government owned vessels on inland waterways in the 
event the railroads are returned to private control. This 
is a broad question of governmental policy and involves, 
Ih @ sense, a settlement of the entire inland waterways 
problem. I am a firm believer in the policy that the great 
inland waterways of the country can be made economically 
very useful and that means should be found for making 
them of more benefit to the nation than they have been in 
the past. For a number of. years the government has been 
devoting a great deal of money and study to the improve- 
lent of these waterways, but no adequate utilization of 
them has ever been brought about. While we have had in 
fxistence some navigable inland waterways, we have never 
lad the facilities for exchanging traffic between the rail- 
‘ads and the inland waterways so that each class of car- 
ter can act as feeders to the other class. 

“Under the old form of private management, railroads in 
this country had no substantial interest in acting as feed: 
fs to the waterways, and, of course, there was no other 
form of feeder available, It therefore seems to me that in 
ay permanent solution of the railroad problem which 
lay be adopted, it will be necessary to bring about close 
Operation between the railroads and waterways, and the 
frst element in this situation must be the desire or inter- 
&t of co-operation and the next facilities for transferring 
ttafic from the inland waterways to the railroads and vice 
versa. Were the railroads to remain under government 
‘ntrol for any considerable length of time this would be 
‘comparatively simple matter, granting that sufficient ap- 
Mopriations were available, but if the railroads are to go 
* to private control the problem becomes a more diffi- 

one. 

‘One of the objects of the Railroad Administration has 
ws to make a sympathetic test of economic co-operation 

tween the rail carriers and the waterways and some 
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progress has been made in this direction, but of course it 
is impossible to bring about such changes in a brief time 
and therefore I do not feel that a fair test of the possi- 
bilities in this direction has yet been completed. 

“If the rail carriers are to go back to private control 
and the government is to sell its interest in the boat equip- 
ment already provided and authorized on inland water- 
ways to private interest, there is grave danger that old 
conditions will again obtain with the likely result that 
there will be no proper development of inland waterways. 
Taking for granted that the rail carriers are to go back to 
private control, the question remains as to whether the 
situation would be better for the water equipment to be 
placed under the control of some other governmental 
agency at the time the present Railroad Administration is 
disbanded. My present view is that this should be done, 
at least through an adequate experimental period. I deem 


it highly important to preserve and strengthen in the pub- 
lic interest the beginnings already made in demonstrating 
the utility of our inland waterways.” 


POWER OVER STATE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The first of the cases involving the power of the Presi- 
dent, through the Director-General, to make rates for ap- 
plication within a state has been docketed in the U. S. 
Supreme Court. It is entitled the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company and Walker D. Hines, as Director-General,’ plain- 
tiffs in error, vs. the State of North Dakota on the rela- 
tion of William Langer, Attorney-General. It is an appeal 
from the supreme court of that state against the injunction 
forbidding the railroad company to collect the rates estab- 
lished in compliance with General Order No. 28. 

It is considered doubtful, by state commissioners and by 
shippers interested in upholding the authority of state 
commissions, whether this case raises the issue in such 
way as to make disposal of it by the Supreme Court a 
necessity. The North Dakota authorities sued out the writ 
of injunction on the ground that the tariffs had not been 
filed with them as required by the statute. Their law re- 
quires advances to be filed ten days before their operative 
date. In this instance the Railroad Administration filed 
the tariffs (whether ten days or not, before their operative 
date is not disclosed by the record), “as an act of cour- 
tesy.” In other words, it did not recognize any necessity 
for filing them at all, but as an act of courtesy placed them 
before the state authorities for information. 


It is deemed entirely possible that the Supreme Court 
might remand the case because the record does not show 
whether the filing was within the ten day limit or other- 
wise, holding that it is not material what is said by the one 
who complies with the terms of a statute; that it is of no 
merit or demirit if the Railroad Administration official who 
did the filing said anything or said a whole volume, if his 
filing was within the period prescribed by the statute. 


CONTRACTS WITH RAILROADS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Contracts with various carriers under federal control 
were announced April 15, as follows: 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad, $28,295.70; Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, $3,182,089.03; Abilene & Southern 
Railway Company, $78,375.18; Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Railroad, $255,692.10; Buffalo Creek Railroad, $409,397.76; 
Waycross & Southern Railroad Co-operating; Detroit & 
Mackinac Railway Company, $310,664.04; Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad, $150,000; Port Huron Southern 
Railroad Company, $11,025.78; St. Paul Bridge & Terminal 
Railway Company, $67,509.40. 

The sums allowed as rent are the same as those certi- 
fied to the Railroad Commission in all but two instances. 
The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, both the main stem 
and the Texas corporation, had an operating income of 
only $9,073, but the Railroad Administration has agreed 
to pay them $150,000 per annum. The Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania, the other exception, had an income of only 
$235,806, but the Railroad Administration will pay $255,- 
692. The Waycross & Southern gets a “co-operating” 
contract, such as is given to most of the short lines. It 
is merely a promise by the Railroad Administration that 
it will allow the short line to earn all it can, by requiring 
the controlled roads to treat it fairly. 
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The Western Pacific has declined to enter into a con- 
tract with the government for the use of its property dur- 
ing the period of federal control. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration offered it a little less than $2,000,000 a year. It 
claimed that on account of the newness of its line it had 
not had a normal development at the time the government 
deprived it of its property. It suggested that $4,500,000 
would be just compensation. 

Rejection of the proffered amount brings into operation 
that part of the law which directs the President to pay to 
a road rejecting the offer ninety per cent of the proffered 
compensation and adjudication of the dispute by referees 
appointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or by 
appeal to the court of claims. 

This declination is the third so far made. The other re- 
jections were made by the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf and 
the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern. Their claims 


were referred to a board composed of Chairman Aitchison, 
Attorney-Examiner Hagerty and Statistician Lorenz. 


GREAT LAKES SERVICE INCREASED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In response to a request by a committee from the Great 
Lakes Commerce Association, headed by George S. Schroe- 
der of Milwaukee, the Railroad Administration has prom- 
ised to increase its fleet of package boats on the Great 
Lakes from two to five, so as to afford service from Buf- 
falo and Erie on the east to Green Bay, Milwaukee and 
Chicago on the west, though traffic and operating officials 
believe that this service will result in a deficit, because 
stevedoring is now one of the most expensive luxuries 
on earth. Two boats belonging to the Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Line were the only ones left in service last 
year, other ships being taken to the ocean. The Admin- 
istration believes it can obtain three boats from the Ship- 
ping Board. The latter is building 150 cargo boats on 
the Great Lakes, but they are small, intended for passage 
through the Welland Canal to the ocean, and it would 
cost $22,000 to put side ports into any one of them. All 
lake ports are equipped to load through side ports instead 
of hatches. 

Erie and Green Bay may be the only ports of call for 
these package steamers, although J. S. Brown, for the 
Chicago Board of Trade, asked that B. & O. lake-and-rail 
freight be forwarded via Erie if Fairport cannot be made 
a port of call, even if Erie is a Pennsylvania Railroad 
port and supposed to be a deadly rival of Fairport, a B. 
& O. port. Service will be enlarged during the season, 
even if at the time additions are made it may appear 
that it is a losing game. That is to be done so as to be 
able to make a conclusive test on the proposition that 
water transportation costs are now so high that the 
Administration cannot afford to make rail-and-water rates 
at any figure lower than all-rail and that it is trying now 
merely to show shippers it cannot be done unless there 
is a reduction in labor costs. 


SHIPPING BOARD SELLS BOATS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The U. S. Shipping Board announced April 17 the sale 
of fifteen wooden steamships to the Nacirema Steamship 
Company, New York, at $650,000 for each vessel, an av- 
erage of $145 per deadweight ton. It is estimated that 
the total sale price is $1,340,000 less than the cost. This 
is the first sale of ships by the Shipping Board. The fleet 
will be operated by the Brooks Steamship Company, New 
York, and placed in the trans-Atlantic trade. 

The Nacirema company has opened negotiations for 
fifteen more ships of the same type. Ten of the ships 
sold had a deadweight tonnage each of 4,700 and five of 
4,000. The Shipping Board offers for sale twenty-five addi- 
tional wooden ships, averaging 3,500 deadweight tonnage, 
suitable for general purposes, and will receive bids May 
5, 1919. 


ROAD MATERIAL REDUCTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Following is the text of the Railroad Administration 
press notice given out April 11, noted in The Traffic World 
of April 12: 

“Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, to-day 
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announced that he has decided, after consultation with th 
departments of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, to reduc 
the present regularly published tariff rates upon specifiej 
road-building materials when for use in federal, state 
county, parish, township or municipal governmen; road 
work. 

“This will authorize all railroads under federal contro 
to apply rates as shown below on carload shipments of 
stone (broken, crushed and ground) slag, shells, chatts 
cherts, sand and gravel, shipped during the period fron 
April 15 to December 31, 1919, inclusive, when for use jy 
road building or road maintenance, and when consigned ty 
and the freight thereon paid by federal, state, county, 
parish, township or municipal government. 

“The reduced rates to be applied on such material shall 
be 10 cents per net ton less than the regularly published 
tariff rates in effect for the transportation of these mate. 
rials for commercial uses at the time shipments move: 
but with a minimum charge of 40 cents per net ton except 
that where the regularly published commercial rate is less 
than 40 cents per net ton then such regularly published 
rate shall apply. 

“These reduced rates may be applied on shipments con- 
signed as outlined above, but in care of a contractor, pro- 
vided the freight is paid by the government, and provided 
proper certification is made by the government through its 
properly accredited representative that the shipments are 
for the use of, and the reduction in the rate will accrue 
to the government. 

“The rates authorized are to be applied without publica- 
tion in tariffs, account government property, but each rail- 
road hauling such material is charged with the duty of 
seeing that the reduced rates are applied only on bona fide 
government material where the freight charges saved by 
the reduction will accrue to the government as indicated 
above.” 


FEES TO AGENTS PERMITTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines announced April 15 that, with the 
approval of Attorney-General Palmer, he has consented to 
a modification of the covenant inserted in purchase con- 
tracts under the direction of the Department of Justice is- 
sued June 18, 1918, prohibiting the payment to agents of 
fees contingent upon the procuring of contracts with the 
government in so far as it relates to railroad contracts. 
This is the end so far as the Railroad Administration is 
concerned of the effort by the government to compel busi- 
ness to forego the hiring of agents to deal with it. 

Since this order was promulgated by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral there has been a good deal of complaint from railway 
supply houses that its provisions were working a hardship 
on them and that the government itself was losing the 
benefits of a system which previously had proved both eco- 
nomical and satisfactory. 


Hereafter the Attorney-General’s order will not affect 
contracts made between the Railroad Administration and 
supply houses which previous to government control car 
ried on their business through bona fide selling agencies. 

At the suggestion of John Barton Payne, general counsel 
for the Railroad Administration, the following clause will 
be inserted in appropriate cases in future railroad con 
tracts: 

“Provided, however, that this covenant shall not invali 
date a contract obtained through a bona fide commercial 
representative employed under a general contract coverils 
designated territory and shall not prohibit or penalize the 
employment of the same agencies, rates and methods 0 
compensation in dealing with the United States heretofore 
customarily employed by the contractor in the regula 
course of his business in similar dealings with the railroad 
corporations.” 


VALUATION ARGUMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureak 


The Commission has set down for argument at Washing: 
ton, May 26, the five valuation cases in which its work ha 
been completed in all parts except the issuance of the or 
der, At the argument the attorneys are expected to pu 
forward all the reasons they can imagine why the Com: 
mission should not make the reports to Congress that ar 
proposed in the tentative valuation reports. : 

Hundreds of questions have been raised in connectiol 
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April 19, 1919 


with the interpretation of the LaFollette valuation statute 
of 1913, and with the application thereof after the interpre- 
tation. It is the desire of the Commission that all parties 
interested may be heard at the arguments. Any parties not 
of record may appear on that day and ask permission to 
be heard. The reports on which the arguments are to be 
made and the Commission’s invitation to interested parties 
to come forward on that day is as follows: 

VALUATION DOCKET NO. 1. 

In the matter of valuation of the property of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Co., the Georgia Terminal Co. and 
the Alabama Terminal R. R. Co. 

VALUATION DOCKET NO. 2. 
In the matter of valuation of the property of the Texas Mid- 


land R. R. 
VALUATION DOCKET NO. 4. 


In the matter of valuation of the property of the Kansas City 
Southern Ry. Co., Maywood & Sugar Creek Ry. Co., Poteau 
Valley R. R. Co., Arkansas Western Ry. Co., Fort Smith & 
Van Buren Ry. Co., Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Co., Kansas 
City, Shreveport & Gulf Ry. Co., Kansas City, Shreveport & 
Gulf Terminal Co., Port Arthur Canal & Dock Co. and Glenn 
Pool Tank Line. 


VALUATION DOCKET NO. 5. 


In the matter of valuation of the property of the Winston- 
Salem Southbound Ry. Co. 


VALUATION DOCKET NO. 6. 


In the matter of valuation of the property of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co., Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Ry. 
Co. and Joliet & Blue Island Ry. Co. 

The above entitled proceedings are assigned for oral argu- 
ment on May 26, 1919, at 10:30 o’clock in the forenoon, before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at its office in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the purpose only of hearing such arguments as 
the parties may desire to present as to the final value which 
the Commission should find and report in each of said proceed- 
ings for the properties under valuation, and as to the elements 
to be considered, and the weight to be attributed thereto in 
finding such final value in any case. 


In Press for Early Issue 


Clark on 
Interstate Commerce 


CONTAINING 


Testimony of Hon. Edgar E. Clark before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 


Introduction by Francis B. James, Commerce 
Counsel 
Pomerene-Esch Bill Alphabetical Index 


Cloth Binding. Price, $3.00 Delivered 
Order early as Edition is limited 


Published and for sale by 


OHN BYRNE & CO., 715 14th Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


REPORT FROM MARKHAM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report from Director Markham of the 
Allegheny Region, made public by the Director-General, 
railroad transportation facilities, both passenger and 
freight, continued, for the month of March, to meet the 
demands made on them. 

Owing to the unusually mild weather for the season, 
the loading of coal in the Allegheny Region decreased to 
a considerable extent. Permit restrictions on lumber and 
other forest products were not raised until April 1, and, 
with some few exceptions, this region remained clear of 
embargoes on carload freight. 

It is claimed by the Administration that the campaign 
for the prevention of loss and damage to freight is show- 
ing results. In the Philadelphia district, in March, the 
work of the bureau operated for bringing together astray 
freight and waybills on which freight was reported as 
checking short amounted to $170,000. A similar bureau 
began operations in Baltimore April 1, and another will 
be opened at Pittsburgh soon. The opinion is expressed 
that the establishment of these bureaus will have a tend- 
ency to minimize the usually high losses from the source 
of overages and shortages of less-than-carload freight. 

The report sets out the fact of the disbandment of the 
Freight Traffic Committee at North Atlantic ports, effective 
April 1. This work is now under the supervision of traffic 
control managers appointed for New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, who will issue permits for export freight. 
During the existence of embargoes on carload freight these 
traffic control managers will likewise have in charge the 
issuance of permits covering domestic freight destined to 
the ports under their jurisdiction. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE:THAN EVER IN OEG- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 

Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD. 418 Sonth Market Street. Chicago. Tl. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager, industrial concern, 
Newark or New York preferred. Fourteen years’ railroad, one 
year industrial experience. Familiar with rates, claims, etc. 
B. O. N. 55, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position by ex-army officer as stenographer or 
clerk offering opportunity to get practical experience in tariffs, 
rates, etc. Six years’ stenographic experience with large rail- 
road. Studied traffic courses. Willing to leave city. Best ref- 
erences furnished. M. P. R. 34, Traffic World, Chicago. 


—~ 


industrial concern. 
S. S. J. 28. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager 
Fourteen years’ railroad experience with rates, etc. 


FOR SALE 
Several cars of newly manufactured 6x8—8 
Standard No. 1 Oak Railroad Ties. L. E. Pearson, 
Edwardsburg, Mich. 


“PORT OF PORTLAND” 


Monthly Sailings Steel Vessels to Oriental Ports 


Customs House Brokers 
Pool Cars L. C. L. Freight 


FORWARDERS OF IMPORT, EXPORT 
AND DOMESTIC FREIGHT 


Marine Insurance 
Traffic Managers 


OREGON-PACIFIC COMPANY 


We do not speculate in 
Ocean Freight Rates 


TANK 


Wilcox Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 


LET US HANDLE 
YOUR BUSINESS 


CARS 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Approximately 100 SULPHURIC ACID TANK CARS 


15 of which are equipped with 2% Domes. All are of recent construction and 


part of them are practically new. 


They are now located in Southeast. 


Address, TANK CARS, care of Traffic World, Chicago, III. 
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TELEPHONE REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A preliminary statement covering the returns for the 
large telephone companies for September last, exclusive 
of the figures for the Pittsburgh & Allegheny Telephone 
Company, shows that, in comparison with the returns for 
September, 1917, there was an increase in the number of 
eompany stations from 7,601,315 to 7,892,160, or of 290,845 
stations. 

The total operating revenue from all sources was $28,- 
632,081, as against $26,826,269 for September, 1917, an 
imcrease of $1,705,812. The expenses increased from $18,- 
467,609 to $20,946,862, leaving the net operating revenue for 
September last at $7,585,219, and the operating income at 
$5,444,837 as against $8,358,660 and $6,231,363, respectively, 
in September 1917. 

For the nine months of 1918 the total operating revenue 
was $252,100,535 as against $235,917,718 in 1917, or an in- 
crease of 6.9 per cent. Operating expenses were $178,101,- 
154 as against $160,841,068, or an increase of 10.7 per cent. 
On the other hand, the net operating revenues were only 
$73,999,381, as compared with $75,076,650, or a decrease of 
1.4 per cent, while the operating account was $55,392,570 
as compared with $58,642,694 for the nine months of 1917, 
a decrease of $3,250,124, or 5.5 per cent. 

A summary of the results of operation of telephone com- 
panies for October was given out a few hours after the 
report for September. It shows an increase in the operat- 
ing revenue from $27,381,425 to $30,132,519, or 10 per cent; 
expenses increased from $19,139,299 to $21,309,757, or 11.3 
per cent, causing an increase in the telephone operating 
revenue of 7 per cent. The operating income rose from 
$6,135,189 to $6,679,896, or 8.9 per cent. 

For the ten months ended with October, the operating 
revenue rose from $263,299,143 to $282,233,055, or 7.2; ex- 
penses from $179,980,366 to $199,410,912, or 10.8 per cent. 
The operating revenue fell from $83,318,777 to $82,822,143, 
er .6 of one per cent. The operating income fell from $64,- 
777,883 to $62,072,466, or 4.2 per cent. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Spokane Merchants’ Association and the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce have been permitted to intervene 
in No. 10458, Commissioner of Public Docks of the City 
of Portland, Ore., vs. Hines et al. 

The Commission has postponed the effective date of 
its order in No. 9229, J. R. Johnson vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
in so far as it requires the carriers to observe the long and 
short haul rule of the fourth section in reference to the 
maintenance of L. C. L. rates on hides, wool and tallow 
from Ardmore, Okla., and intermediate points on the Rock 
Island to Wichita, Kan. Its fourth section order No. 7349 
of January 16, 1919, has been changed to conform. The 
postponement from April 1 to April 15 was made at the 
request of Director Chambers. 

The Commission has modified its order in No. 10080, R. 
T. Feltus Lumber Company et al. vs. Great Northern et al. 
so as to allow tariffs therein ordered to become effective 
April 15 on one day’s notice instead of the five days’ orig- 
inally specified. 


EXPORTATION OF COMMODITIES ON “FREE LIST” 


It has been brought to the attention of the War Trade 
Board, it announces, that some inconvenience has been 
caused exporters, due to the fact that in shipments of 
certain commodities which are on the “free list” for certain 
countries, import certificates have to be obtained to cover 
the bags and packing of such commodities. To remedy 
this situation, the War Trade Board announces that, in 
the case of shipments of commodities on the “free list,” 
the normal packing of such commodities will also be con- 
sidered as being free from the necessity of obtaining im- 
port certificates. 


ALLOWANCES TO SHORT LINES 


Regional Director Aishton, in Circular No. 78 to north- 
western roads, says: 

“Under the standard contract with short line railroads, a 
per diem allowance of two days’ free time is provided. 
This allowance will only apply when a contract has been 
executed between the short line and the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. When this is done the free time allowance will 
apply retroactively to April 1, 1918, and claim should be 
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prepared and presented on special form TF-4A, which js 
being supplied by the Car Service Section. Upon receipt of 
these claims, properly prepared, the Car Service Section 
will instruct the assigned federal railroads to make prompt 
settlement. It must be understood that such allowances 
are in lieu of, and not in addition to, reclaims already made 
or provided for in local agreements.” 


LOSS OF COAL IN TRANSIT 


J. H. Howard, manager, Claims and Property Protection 
Section, writes to regional directors as follows: 

“Complaint has been made to this section relative to the 
loss of coal from open cars when in transit, occasioned by 
train and yard employes throwing it off for use of switch. 
men, crossing watchmen and others. 

“I do not know whether this practice is general or not, 
but it is thought that the issuance of instructions by you 
to federal and general managers for the attention of oper. 
ating and police officials would serve to minimize coal losses 
due to this cause.” 


LOADING OF FREIGHT 


The following statement shows the loading of freight in 
the Northwestern Region for March, 1919, as compared 
with the same month of 1918: 

. 1918 

Revenue Freight Loaded Cars 
Grain and grain products 49,233 
Live stock 45,115 
44,761 
74,701 
15,577 
261,032 


490,419 
310,390 


10,420 
258,687 


471,702 
Revenue Freight Received from Connections. .302,318 
Grain Loaded 


Bituminous Coal Loaded at Mines 
Illinois 


Montana 
North Dakota 


CUBAN IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


The War Trade Board announces, for the information of 
exporters, supplementing W. T. B. R. 651, issued March 15, 
1919, that it has been informed that the regulation of the 
Director of Subsistence of the Cuban government, provid- 
ing that all persons in Cuba importing wheat flour shipped 
to Cuba after February 20, 1919, shall purchase an equal 
amount of wheat flour from the Director of Subsistence, 
has been extended for an additional month, and will be in 
effect until May 20, 1919. 


EXPORTATIONS TO POLAND 


The War Trade Board announces, supplementing W. T. 
B. R. 675, in regard to the resumption of trade with Po- 
land, that all shipments made to Poland via Danzig should 
be consigned to the order of the “Relief Administration, 
Danzig,” for the account of the actual Polish importer as 
subconsignee. Duplicate shipping documents should be 
forwarded to the Relief Administration at Danzig. Upon 
the arrival of the shipment the Relief Administration will, 
as promptly as possible, forward the same to Poland, and 
will indorse over and forward to the Polish consignee all 
shipping documents in its possession. 


REPORT ON ACCIDENTS 


The Commission has issued accident bulletin No. 68 cov 
ering the reportable railway accidents in the three months 
ending June 30, 1918. The summary shows the total num- 
ber killed as 4,166 and 32,732 injured in train accidents. 
In non-train accidents 290 persons were killed and 56,372 
were injured. After the reports were closed the railroad 
companies reported the deaths of 165 persons. They are 
the ones who died in more than 24 hours after the accr 
dents. 
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| Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 9778. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co., Director General et al. 

Petition for rehearing on ground that defendants failed to 
justify a rate of 14.6c, Norfolk to Gibbstown, N. J., or to 
ag omens that the rate previously in effect was unreason- 
ably low. 

No. 9778. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, vs. 
N. Y. P. & N., Hines et al. 
Answer to application of carriers for reopening of case. 
No. 9878. Ida S. Graustein vs. Boston & Maine et al. 
Asks for reconsideration of Commission’s decision. 
No. 10103. Steinhardt & Kelly vs. Erie. 

Application for rehearing. 

No. 10452, Sub. No. 8 Frick-Reid Supply Co., Tulsa, vs. M. K. 
& T., Hines et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on oil well supplies and 
machinery from Cleveland, Okla., to Wichita Falls, Tex., the 
rate applied being 5.9c, while the complainant claims a pub- 
lished rate of 44c should have been applied. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10456, Sub. No. 1. McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
vs. B. & O. R. R., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on imported spices from 
north Pacific coast ports to Baltimore, Md. Cease and desist 
order and reparation asked for. 

No. 10529. Dort Motor Car Co., Flint, Mich., vs. Pa. R. R. 
Co., Hines et al. 

Against a combination rate of 32.6 on gasoline engines from 
Flint to Williamsport and returned on account of embargo. 

Asks for the application of the joint rate of 22.3c and 
reparation. 

No. 10530. Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, Wash., vs. 
Houston & Brazos Valley, Hines et al. 

Against rates of 70c and 75c on crude sulphur from Bryan 
Mound, Tex., to Millwood, being combination based on An- 
gleton, Tex. Asks for reparation down to the basis of the 
subsequently established joint rate of 64c. 

No. 10531. Van Tilburg Oil Co. et al., Minneapolis, vs. C. & 
N. W., Hines et al. 

Against a rate of 104.5c on refined petroleum from Casper 
and other producing pts to Regina, Sask., as unjust and 
unduly discriminatory and unduly preferential to shippers of 
crude oil from the same points of origin to the same destina- 
tion, the rate on crude being 59.5c. Complaint is limited to 
proportions of the rate applying on movement.over American 
rails. Ask for reasonable rate on refined oil. 

No. 10532. White Brothers & Crum Co., Lewiston, 
American Ry. Express, Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of $4.20 on an express carload 
of cherries from Lewiston, Ida., to Regina, Sask., Canada. 
Asks for the application of published rates of 65c from Lew- 
iston to Spokane and $2 from Spokane to Regina, no com- 
plaint being made against the icing and other service charges. 
The American Ry. Express is willing to make reparation to 
the subsequently effective rate for hauling of $2.65, but the 
Dominion Express Co. is not. Asks for reparation. 

No. ~ ieee Whitaker-Glessner Co. vs. B. & O., Walker D. Hines 
et al. 

Against a refusal on the part of the carriers to perform 
spotting and switching services for complainants as unduly 
discriminatory so long as the services are performed for other 
industries at Portsmouth, O. Cease and desist order and 
reparation asked for. 

No. 10534. The Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry., South 
Bend, Ind., vs. The Lake Erie & Western, Walker D. Hines. 

Unjust and unreasonable switching rates at car barns in 
Michigan City, Ind., of $5 and $6.50 per car. Asks for a rate 
not to exceed $3 and reparation. 

No. 10535. Northern Grain and Warehouse Co., Portland, Ore., 
vs. Northern Pacific, Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of bulk 
wheat from pts in Oregon to pts in Illinois due to alleged 
failure to supply cars of the dimensions called for by com- 
plainants. Cease and desist order and reparation asked for. 

No. 10536. The Fisher & Garozza Bros. Co., Baltimore, Md., vs. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on gravel from North East, 
Md., to Wilmington, Del. Cease and desist order, the appli- 
cation of the published rate of 70c and reparation asked for. 

No. 10537. Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce, Terre Haute, 
Ind., vs. P. C. C. & St. L., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Against the present rates on coal from pts in Indiana to 
Terre Haute as unjust and unreasonable and discriminatory 
as compared with the long-haul rates to pts farther removed 
from the coal producing districts. Asks for a return to rates 
based on the rate as grouped previous to April 1, 1917. 

No. 10538. Moreland Motor Truck Co., Los Angeles, Cal., vs. 
Walker D. Hines. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on pressed steel wheels for 
vehicles from Syracuse, N. Y., to Los Angeles. Cease and de- 
sist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 10539. Nebraska Bridge Supply and Lumber Co., Omaha, 
Neb., vs. Union Pacific, Walker D. Hines et al. ? 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cedar posts and piling 
from pts in Tennessee and Alabama to destinations in Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of maximum rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 10540. Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assn., Seattle, Wash., vs. 
Canadian Pacific, Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjust and_unreasonable charges on shipments of shingles 
from pts in Washington and British Columbia via the Great 
Lakes to eastern destinations by reason of alleged unjust 
minma. Cease and desist order and reparation asked for. 


No. 10541. Empire Refineries, Inc., Tulsa. Okla., vs. Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe, Walker D. Hines et al. 


Ida., vs. 
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Against a rate of 20c per 100 lbs on fuel oil from Gainesyijj. 
fex., to Valverda, La., as unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded a published rate of 16c. Cease anq 
desist order and reparation asked for. 

No. 10542. Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., ys, 1, 
& N., Walker D. Hines et al. : 

Against a rate of 32c per 100 lbs on sugar, C. L., from New 
Orleans to Montgomery and of 34c from Savannah as unjust 
and unreasonable. Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 10543. Minneapolis Traffic Assn. and Randall, Gee ¢ 
Mitchell Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co, 
Hines et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges and rules on 
transit grain shipped from Minneapolis via Amery, Wis., ang 
afterward forwarded to eastern and New England destina. 
tions. Just and reasonable rules asked for and reparation, 


No. 10544. Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Central R. R. Co, 
of New Jersey, Walker D. Hines et al. 

Against a rate of 30c per 100 lbs prior to June 25, 1918, anq 
of 37.5¢c since that date on copra cake, copra meal, cocoanut 
oil cake, ground and unground, C. L., from Undercliff, N, J,, 
and Port Ivory, S. I., to Hammond, Ind., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Cease and desist order, the establishment of 
maximum rates not to exceed 36c and reparation asked for, 

No. 10545. United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co.. Bur- 
lington, N. J., and Bessemer, Ala., vs. Alabama Great South- 
ern, Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable transportation charges by reason 
of failure to make payment or allowance for switching and 
spotting service on interchange tracks at Birmingham Ala, 
Cease and desist order and reparation of $17,000 asked for. 


No. 10546. United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., Inc., 
of Burlington, N. J., and Addiston, O., vs. B. & O., Walker 
D. Hines et al. 

Against an allowance of $1.04 per car for interline switch- 
ing or spotting service performed by complainant in the 
Cincinnati, O., rate district as insufficient and _ subjecting 
complainant to rates for transportation which were unjust 
and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prefer- 
ential. Cease and desist order and order establishing ade- 
quate allowance and reparation asked $4.564. 

No. 10547. United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co. ys. 
Pa. R. R., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable transportation charges by reason 
of failure to make payment or allowance for services in con- 
nection with shipments on the Scottdale Connection R. R. 
at Scottdale, Pa. Reparation of $34,000 asked. 

No. 10548. United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co. vs. 
Pa. R. R. and Walker D. Hines. 

Unjust and unreasonable transportation charges by reason 
of failure to make payment or allowance for services on inter- 
change tracks at Burlington, N. J. Reparation asked, $2,798. 

No. 10549. Ayres, Bridges & Co., Boston, Mass., vs. Erie R. R. 
Co., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Against the classification of first class and a rate of $3.70 
per 100 pounds on camels’ manes from Vancouver, B. C., to 
New York as unjust and unreasonable to the extent of ex- 
ceeding a rate of 75c applicable to wool in grease. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of maxima rates and repara- 
tion asked, $4,069. : 

No. 10550. Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, Calif, 
vs. Sou. Pac. and Walker D. Hines. 

Against a rate of $15 per car on shipments of cordwood 
pulp and waste damaged lumber from Truckee, Calif., to San 
Francisco, as unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded a subsequently published rate of $7.50 per car. 
The establishment of maximum rates and reparation of 
$2,298 asked. ; 

No. 10551. Northland Oil Co. et al., Minneapolis, vs. A. T. & 
S. F., Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum from produc- 
ing points in the Beaumont and Burkburnett fields in Texas 
to Willmar and Minneapolis, Minn. Asks for just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Pittsburgh, Allegheny & McKee’s Rocks has been al- 
lowed to intervene in No. 8406, National Tube Company VS. 
Lake Terminal et al., and sub-numbers 11, 8, 9, 10, 12, 20, 
21, 22 and 23, in which the question is as to whether the 
trunk lines must make reparation to the National Tube 
Company on account of their failure to absorb the switch- 
ing charges of the Lake Terminal, which failure is due t0 
the fact that the trunk lines put the terminal company down 
in the list of plant facility roads and refused to make it 
any allowances. A federal court in northern Ohio dis- 
agreed with the Commission and the trunk lines in their 
view as to the character of the terminal company, and, for 
the time being at least, it is a full-fledged common carrier 
and as such entitled to receive part of the joint rate paid 
by the proprietary interest on freight to and from the tube 
company plant at Lorain, O. 

The Commission has modified its order in No. 9359, Cer 
tain-teed Products Corporation vs. P. R. R. Co. et al., No. 
9748, Chatfield Mfg. Co. et al. vs. same, and Fifteenth Sec 
tion Application No. 870, so as to permit the defendants to 
establish lake-and-rail, .rail-and-lake, and rail-lake-and-rail 
rates in compliance with the order therein on one day’s nO 
tice instead of five days, 
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This “Velvet”? Comes 
in Mighty Handy 


ruc: Yep, collected my Liberty Bond interest today. 
Paso Seems like finding money to clip off the old 
coupon and shove it in the window like a cer- 
tified check. That ‘‘velvet” will sure come in 
handy. Some way or another, I never felt so 
set up and idlyrich in my life as Ido now, 


with Liberty Bonds drawing interest regularly. 


Victory Liberty Loan? I’m going to subscribe 
all Ican. I like this business of being a bond- 
holder—it’s a great feeling. 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk 2 are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffie 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced teo late te 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 21i—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Valuation Docket No. 6—In the matter of the valuation of 
the properties of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co., Chi- 
cae, Lake Shore & Eastern Ry. Co., Joliet & Blue Island 

y. Co. 


April 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10069—Tanner & Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. 


May 1—Piqua, O.—Examiner Burbank: 
10438—The Piqua Milling Co. vs. Erie Railroad et al. 


May 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
10450—Hanover Creamery Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 
May 2—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Burbank: 
a igi Charles Bold Paper Mills vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. 


May 2—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Gerry: 
10478—The Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. Such portions of fourth section application 1625 as 
pertain to rates on steel rails and cross ties from South 
Lorain, O., to New York, N. Y. 
10495—The National Refining Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 


May 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gartner. 
10433—Overseas Syndicate, Inc., vs. Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 
a ines Texas Co.; Kuhne-Libby Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. 


May 5—Toledo, O.—Examiner Gerry: 
10456—F'rame & Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 
May 5—St. Louis, Mc.—Examiner Mackley: 
10196—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. 
Corporation in Illinois et al. 
* 10439—The Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co. vs. Hines et al. 


May 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 

* 10459—E.. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 
* 10466—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 

* 10503—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 


May 5—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner Burbank: 
10516—The Kansas Oil Refining Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 


May 6—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Gerry: 
10451—The P. Koenig Coal Co. vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of 
Canada et al. 


= 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gartner: 
10477, Sub. No. 1—The Diamond Match Co. vs. Walker D. 
Hines et al. 
10463—Alfred Gill, John A. Gill and Martin H. Gill, copartners 
trading under the firm name of Alfred Gill & Sons, vs. 
Walker D. Hines et al. 


May 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 

* 10465—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 
* 10468—E.. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 
* 10482—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 


May 6—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Burnside: 
* 10505 and Sub. No. 1—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. vs. 
Hines, Louisville & Nashville R. R. et al. 


May 7—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner Gerry: 
10514—South Bend Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. Departures, as may exist in the rates complained of 
in this case, from the fourth section, will also be heard. 


May 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Burbank: 
10497—Roxana Petroleum Co. of Oklahoma vs. Walker D. 
Hines et al. 
10498—Roxana Petroleum Co. of Oklahoma vs. Walker D. 
Hines et al. Such portions of fourth section application 631 
as relate to charges on wrought iron pipe from Kansas 
points to Craford, Tex. 
May 7—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
10480—Kent & Rountree Dry Goods Co. et al. vs. Walker 
D. Hines et al. 
May 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gartner: 
10523—The W. S. George Pottery Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. 
* 10513—American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. Houston & 
Brazos Valley Ry. et al. 
May 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 
6357, Sub. Nos. 1 to 14 inclusive, 16, 17, 19 and 20—Imperial 
Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern. 
6715, Sub. Nos. 1, 3 to 20 inclusive, and 23—F. C. Alsop & Co. 
vs. Northern Pacific. 
6794, Sub. Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive—Northwestern Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. Great Northern et al. 
6552, Sub. Nos. 1 to 14 inclusive—Lampert Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. Great Northern et al. 
6983, Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—Lampert Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. et al. 
7281, Sub. No. 2—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 
7281, Sub. Nos. 3 to 8 inclusive—Nortz Lumber Co. vs Great 
Northern et al. 
7498, Sub. Nos. 1 and 3—Christenson Imes Lumber Co. vs. 
Northern Pacific et al. 
8033—M. S. Alexander et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
8119, Sub. Nos. 1, 2, 5 to 10 inclusive, 13, 14, 16 to 26 inclusive, 
28 to 30 inclusive, 32 to 41 inclusive—Federal Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. Great Northern et al. 


May 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 

* 10494—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al, 
* 10518—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et a], 
* 10520—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et a], 


May 8—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Burbank: 
* 10451, Sub. Nos. 1 and 3—Frick-Reid Supply Co. vs. Hines 


et al. 
* 10451, Sub. Nos. 4 and 5-—-Sinclair Gulf Pipe Line Co, ys 
Hines et al. . 
10451, Sub. Nos. 6 and 7—Sinclair Gulf Oil Co. vs. Hines et a), 
10451, Sub. No. 2—McMann Oil and Gas Co. vs. Hines et 4] 
10452—Frick-Reid Supply Co. vs. Hines et al. , 
10491, Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—Western Supply Co. vs. Walker p 
Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. i 
May 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gartner: 
10443, 10472, 10473, 1050i—George C. Holt and Benjamin s. 
Odell, receivers of Attna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. Walker 
D. Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 
May 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McFarland: 
* 8406 (Sub. Nos. 8 to 12 inc.)—National Tube Co. vs. The Lake 
Terminal R. R. Co. et al. 
* 8406 (Sub. Nos. 20 to 23 inc.)—Carnegie Steel Co. vs. The Lake 
Terminal R. R. Co. et al. 
May 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Burnside: 
* 10469—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. Director General and the 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 
* 10470—Cannon Manufacturing Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


May 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 
* 10432—KE. A. Skilton vs. Hines et al. 
* 10488—Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Hines et al. 


May 9—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Pattison: 
10524—Heid Bros. vs. The El Paso & S. E. et al. 

May 9—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Mackley: 
10455—The Karchmer Iron and Metal Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 

et al. Portions of fourth section app. 692 of F. A. Leland. 

10502—Curtis, Booth & Bentley Co. vs. walker D. Hines et al. 

May 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 

* 8875—D. C. Armstrong vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. et al. 

* 8876—L. T. Brandon vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


May 10—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Burbank: 

— Motor Co. of Texas vs. Walker D. Hines 
et al. 

May 10—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Burnside: 

* 10508—Lookout Planing Mills vs. Hines et al. 

May 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
10444—Excelsior Powder Mfg. Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 
ee No. 1—William Volker & Co. vs. Walker D. Hines 

et al. 

May 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 10462—Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co. vs. Hines et al. 
10475—The Rath Packing Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et al. 


May 12—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Burbank: 
10507—Chamber of Commerce, Houston Tex., et al. vs. Walker 
D. Hines, Director General of Railroads et al. 
May 12—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Pattison: 
* 10437—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. Hines et al. 


Mey 12—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 

* 10504—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines et al. 

May 12—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Burnside: : 

* 10436—C. D. Park, as Park Bros., vs. L. & N. and Hines, 
Director General. Such portions of fourth sect. app. 1992 
filed by L. & N. 

May 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: , + 
s —— Smelting and Refining Co. vs. Lehigh Val- 
ley et al. ‘ 

* 10509—The Waste Merchants’ Assn. of New York vs. Hines, 
Ann Arbor R. R., et al. . 

May 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gerry: 

10486—Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. vs. Walker D. 
Hines et al. — 
10487—Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. vs. Walker 

D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, et al. 

* 10528—Kikapoo Sand and Gravel Co. vs. Hines et al. 

May 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
10490—The Thomas Fruit Co. vs. Walker D. Hines et a 
10474—The Sonken-Galamba Iron and Metal Co. vs. Walke 

D. Hines et al. 


May 13—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Burnside: 
* 10440—Steel Cities Chemical Co. vs. Hines et al. 


May 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 5070—Compton Coal Co. et al. vs. D. & R. G. et al. RG 
* 5070, Sub. No. 1—Central Lumber Co. et al. vs. D. & RB. % 


et al. 
* 5070, Sub. No. 2—Union Fuei and Feed Co. vs. D. & RB. G. 
et al. 
* 5070, Sub. No. 3—Stone Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. et al al 
10234—Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co. et al. vs. Hines €! ® 
10425—B. ... Lester vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


May 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
* 9180—A. C. Parsons vs. C. B. & Q. 


May 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
* 40510—John Richardson Co. et al. vs. Hines et al. 


May 14—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Burnside: 


10496—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Walker D. Hines et 4. 
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A TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


Takes Time and Costs Money 


WHY TAKE IT 


WHEN 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


with its intimate knowledge of the 
various Governmental Departments 
will serve you reasonably and well? 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS 
CLASSIFICATION INQUIRIES 
STATISTICAL OR HISTORICAL DATA 
ANY SPECIAL SERVICE 


WRITE SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Owners and Publishers The Traffic World 
505 COLORADO BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
. GUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Spencer’ Transfer, North Carolina 


(Largest Freight Transfer Station In the South) 


For ae service to the Carolinas and upp per Georgia 
consi, pool cars to us for distribution. Through mer- 
chandise cars loaded out daily for this entire territory. 


Acme Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., of New York 


H. N. McEwen, Resident Manager. P. O. Sallsbury, N. C. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illineis” 


Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only F storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 
219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 

6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 
Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauli a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 

est Insurance ate in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 
- POOL CAR SERVICE 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


Fale me Blolet ts) 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST TTTH STREET 


66 CarSwith CHICAGO, ILL. x's, 1000cn 


New Chicago, Ill, Sta. 
= Cent. Main Line 
Grand Crossing, I South Chicago, Ill, Sta 
I. C. or Nickel Eicee ‘sees Belt Ry. of Chgo. or EB. J. "&E. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots vy mee to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Tra Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


‘*PONY EXPRESS’? 
ST. JOSEPH . . MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 18659. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca . Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO north’ South, East and West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing a ow pen p- rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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Uncle Sam Points The Way 


Exporting 


KiVERY Foreign Market in the 
World wants America’s Goods! 


Every Manufacturer and Mer- 
chant in the United States wants to 
sell them their goods, but every 
American Exporter must have 
trained men who can safely, speed- 
ily and economically ship the goods 
to their foreign consumers. 


World transportation is the great- 
est problem we have ever faced. 


The Chance of a Lifetime 


War’s distortion of human life is being 
turned into commercial opportunity for every- 
one. More steel alone is needed to rebuild 
Europe than all the world’s steel mills, run- 
ning day and night, can produce in twenty- 
four years. The happiness and comfort of 
the World depends upon the economic and 
rapid distribution of American goods. Each 
advancing day of reconstruction increases the 
opportunities for men trained in foreign 
trade and shipping. 

“Every nation is alert to the vital bearing 
of ships upon their future prosperity,” says 
Chairman Hurley, of the U. S. Shipping 
Board. 

Manufacturers, Railroads, Jobbers, Export- 
ers—are turning their attention to the need 
for technical trained men who know how to 
handle the intricate problems of export ship- 
ping and oceanic transportation—men who 
are trained to prevent mistakes and losses 
in preparing goods for export, routing, load- 
ing and stowing, customs, clearance, export 
documents and shipping papers. Out of the 


Be a Foreign Trade Expert. 
World of Opportunity for Men Who 
Can Deliver Goods in Foreign Markets 


staggering depression of war the optimism of 
opportunity in a world’s trade is gripping the 
whole nation. The greatest opportunity in 
your life-time is within your grasp now. 


U. S. Government Vouches 
for the Opportunities 


For the first time in our history the United 
States Government has defined and urges vo- 
cational education for foreign trade and ship- 
ping. This is the best guaranty you could 
possibly have of the wonderful opportunities 
in the foreign trade field and that proper 
training is the only way you can get into 
that field. Read the official words of the 
Government Board for Vocational Education. 

“Recent developments in the field of 
foreign commerce, and the practical cer- 
tainty of the continued increase in our 
foreign trade after the war, emphasize 
the need of special training in order that 

American merchants may _ successfully 


compete with foreign merchants in ex- 
panding foreign trade.” 


“The opportunities are open to both 
men and women.” 


The New Demands of Our 
New Merchant Marine 


It is officially announced by the Govern- 
ment that our new Merchant Marine “will 
make new demands on our consular officers, 
thereby increasing the necessity of technical 
training for efficiency in this service.” With 
the greatest Merchant Marine afloat and a 
highly organized consular service, your op- 


portunities in the foreign field will know no 
bounds. THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Learn, through the highly trained 
technical staff of experts of this associa- 
tion in its specially created export de- 
partment, the practical aspects of the 
fundamentals of overseas commerce and 
shipping. You can do it within a com- 
paratively short time by spare time 
study. 


A New 


Importing 


This country must win the world’s trade 
through intensive specialization. You can be 
one of these specialists by training in foreign 
trade and shipping. The cost is small and 
you have but to use your leisure hours. 


“Once to Every Man” 


Once to every man there comes the great 
opportunity. Once to every man the big 
chance. Think of this as you contemplate 
the opportunity that foreign trade now offers 
you. 


If you are now engaged in traffic work you 
have already realized this opportunity in foreign 
trade traffic and the necessity of specializing 
in the new field. 


Just what is your present occupation. Tell 
us about yourself and we will be better able 
to appraise your qualifications. This is your 
chance to better your condition by speciiliz 
ing to enter the new exporting and imp:rting 
field. It is to your own interest to get all 
the information you can on the new opportu: 
nity. We will gladly give you this informs 
tion concerning opportunities in this new 
field without cost or obligation to you. Sim 
ply drop us a line about yourself and we 
will send you our new booklet on “Export 
Shipping.” Write us today. Address 4 
American Commerce Association, Dept. 24 
206 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. (American 
Commerce Bldg.). 


American Commerce Association 
Dept. 24A, 206 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me about your method of oo 
ing men for Foreign Trade and Shipping, 
send me your free book, “Export Shipping: 





